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PREFACE. 



No English reader can take up his newspaper without 
finding constant references to M. Gambetta, yet it is 
remarkable that up to the present time no voUmie has 
appeared in our language even aiming at giving a 
popular account of what is perhaps the most striking 
career of our time. The writer of the following pages 
thought that the notes which he now submits on a 
subject of such commanding interest, scattered and 
fragmentary though they be, might be acceptable, 
particularly as they have been gathered on the s]3ot. 

J. H. 
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Part I-ORATOR, 



CHAPTEE I. 

STUDENT. 

The most striking political career of our century is 
that of Leon Gambetta. The illustrious amongst 
his contemporaries have attained the highest emi- 
nence of distinction by the long and laborious 
exercise of great natural faculties ; he reached the 
pinnacle of greatness at one bound. 

A charge against Gambetta is that it was at the 
Caf6 Procope that he learned to speak. It is an 
old quaint house on the south side of the Seine, in 
the " Latin quarter " of Paris, and commanding the 
most interesting associations. It stands opposite 
the original Theatre Prancais, where the comedies 
of Molifere were first produced, and is surrounded by 
the meeting places and the dwelling-houses of the 
men of the great Eevolution. Voltaire and the 
wits of succeeding ages met within its ancient 
wraUs, and it is not surprising that the young 
•aspiring student should choose as his resort in 
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hours free from professional study the precincts^ 
consecrated by so many stirring recollections. 

At the time when Gambetta was first remarked 
in the discussions in the Caf^ Procope, he already 
possessed qualities which arrested general observa- 
tion. He had a tall and handsome figure. His 
bronzed face and flowing locks contrasted with the 
pale visages and close-cropped heads of the 
Parisians ; and his features beamed with an earnest- 
ness unknown to the polemics even of the youth 
of that day, His deep-toned voice commanded 
instant attention, and wh^n he spoke out with all 
the force that his southern nature could impart to 
virgin conviction, it was recognised that his words 
were those not of the eloquent speaker only, but 
of the cultivated scholar. Gambetta did not enter 
into public life without preparation. He had had 
a good training, and by force of constant study he 
converted it into an excellent education. He did 
not, as has been represented, spring from the lowest 
class of the population — from those who are obliged 
to trust the teaching of their children, more or less, 
to public charity. He was the son of an active, 
thriving Genoese merchant who kept a bazaar in 
the market place in the town of Cahors, and who 
put aside every available sou with the object of 
giving L^on the opportunity of making his way. 

Born at Cahors on the 30th October, 1838, he 
was first sent to a religious institution at Mont* 
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auban, intended, it is supposed, for the priesthood. 
But it was soon perceived that he had no vocation 
for that calling. It has been said that in order to 
escape from this seminary he punched out one of 
his eyes. This anecdote was invented with the 
intention of erecting Gambetta into a hero of 
brutal and savage determination, but it has no 
foundation in fact. He was deprived of his right 
eye by an accident at the age of eight years. While 
in a cutler's shop one day, leaning upon the bench 
and watching a workman drill a hole in the handle 
of a knife, the tool suddenly broke, and a bit of steel 
was shot into the eye of the too inquisitive lad. It 
was not skilfully treated, and the result was that 
as time went on the young man lost for ever the 
use of his right eye. 

When he left Montauban he entered the College 
of Cahors, where he distinguished himself by his 
industry and brightness. At the age of eighteen 
he arrived at Paris, where he entered as a student 
in the Law Faculty, and took up his abode in the 
Hotel du Var, Eue de Tournon, overlooking the 
melancholy palace and glittering gardens of the 
Luxembourg. Here he was the centre of a group 
of joyouS; impetuous young scholars, like himself 
from the south, who made the walls of the house 
in the old Latin quarter ring with their animated 
debates. The sum his parents could afford him 
for his expenses — £12 a month — enabled him ta 
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live with tolerable comfort; and, as he enjoyed 

Tobust health and jubilant spirits, his life at this 

period was such as to leave in his memory the 

most pleasing souvenirs. In the meantime his 

great intelligence made rapid strides towards 

development — ^not more under the influence of the 

teaching at the Sarbonne, College de France, and 

his home studies, than the lively assembly held 

nightly at the Caf4 Procope — ^for in that haunt of 

philosophers and poets there was still observed the 

traditions of its classical days which rendered it 

a fitter school for a vigorous young mind, although 

pipes and " bocks " of beer were permitted, than 

the sickly atmosphere of the clerical seminary. 



CHAPTER II. 

ADVOCATE. 



At the age of twenty-one, Gambetta may be said 
to have accomplished his education. The fine 
natural gifts of the Southern Gaul had been culti- 
vated to the highest degree by that superior system 
of instruction which allows play for all the faculties 
— mental, emotional, and physical. Although it 
would be impossible to anticipate his meteor-like 
rise, any one who knew Gambetta at that time 
would have predicted for him a distinguished 
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career. He had not yet definitely decided as to 
the precise course he would pursue. He had 
already made some successful essays in literature, 
and had settled down to a steady orderly life. He 
had not given up the Caf4 Procope, but he no 
longer mingled in those frolicsome adventures in 
which the youth of the Latin quarter delight. In 
1859 he was enrolled at the Paris Bar, and entered 
the ofi&ce of M. Cr^mieux, the veteran democrat 
who lived to realise his devout wish and see the 
consolidation of the third Eepublic. 

In order to be near his office Gambetta furnished 
a small apartment on the fourth floor of a house 
in the Eue Bonaparte which may be called the 
centre of the quarter of the schools. His abode 
here, which was afterwards to unite so many 
agreeable recollections in the memory of his 
friends, was of the most simple character. A 
narrow little dining-room, after the manner of the 
old houses on the south side of the Seine, a 
kitchen, and two bed-rooms composed the whole 
residence. This establishment was ruled by his 
aunt, Mdlle Jenny Massabie, who exercised a great 
deal of influence over the life of Gambetta, both at 
this period and later. 

He had set himself to work with assiduity, first, 
in his profession, and next in writing for periodi- 
cals. It was at this time that he wrote a series cf 
sketches of the eminent pleaders of the Bar of 
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Paris, which exhibit a keen appreciation of the 
various species of eloquence. The articles which 
he wrote for the press show a good acquaintance 
with a wide range of subjects, including Art, as 
well as Literature and Politics. One remarkable 
series of papers which he wrote on the War 
Budget are interesting both for their own merits, 
and for the indication which they afford of the 
bent of the young advocate's mind, which seemed 
to turn naturally to the field of politics. 

He was the Paris correspondent of the Journal 
i' Europe of Pranckfort, and in that capacity was 
obliged to attend the sittings of the Corps L^gis- 
latif. Prom the gallery allotted to journalists 
Gambetta followed the debates closely, and he 
rendered himself conspicuous even in that demon- 
strative body, by the intensity and force with 
which he gave expression to his opinions. It is re- 
lated that on more than one occasion the President 
of the Chamber, the celebrated director of the Coup 
d' Mat, the Due de Morny, was obliged to threaten 
to clear the house of strangers, in consequence 
of some indignant exclamation uttered by Gam- 
betta with all the emphasis of his southern accent. 

On his fourth floor in the Eue Bonaparte, Gam- 
betta frequently received parties of his friends, 
in the choice of whom he was generally directed 
by his aunt. Amongst his visitors who came to 
discuss Politics, Poetry, and Art, were some who 
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in after life achieved high renown, and some who 
rose to fame and dignity through their association 
with their then host 

The convivial meetings in the Eue Bonaparte 
were sometimes prolonged to late hours, but they 
were not allowed to interfere with the active work 
of life. Gambetta applied himself to his legal 
duties with so much success that he was soon 
entrusted with several important briefs. In some 
of these cases he was called upon to defend jour- 
nalists who had broken the rigid laws that then 
iDound the press, and his aptitude for this class of 
actions brought him to some extent before the 
notice of the leaders of the legal profession. It 
ought to be mentioned here that Gambetta inter- 
ested himself deeply in any case in which a poor 
man was concerned, and it was often his lot to 
Kiefend those who had only their thanks to give 
him in return for his services. So frequently did 
this occur that the " single-eyed Advocate," be- 
came familiar as a household word among the 
working people in the quarter in which he lived. 



CHAPTSE III. 



THE BAUDIN CASE. 

<xAMBETTA was in his fourth floor in the Rue 
Bonaparte when the Baudin case arose to surprise 
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France and Europe. At that time he was jnst. 
thirty years of age. It was a critical moment* 
After sixteen years of unquestioned rule the Em- 
pire was tottering to its faU. Momy, the astute 
director of the Imperial policy, was dead. The 
failure of the Mexican expedition, pronounced to- 
be the " finest idea of the reign," had provoked a . 
loud, ominous roll of discontent, which swept all 
over France. Since the democrats of 1848, whose 
works were proscribed, a new generation had 
arisen, who were not compromised by the submis- 
sion of those who accepted the Empire as an 
inevitable evil. Opposition to the Government 
had become more and more bold, and even the 
festivities of the Exhibition of 1867 only tended 
to throw a slight veil over the slumbering spirit of 
rebellion. M. Floquet, a young advocate, gave ex- 
pression to the popular feeling, now risen to the 
height of fearless audacity, when he cried out in 
front of the carriage containing the Emperors of 
Eussia and of France — '* Vive la Pologne!' The 
Democracy had been gradually gaining ground,, 
and organising itself. 

Only an opportunity was wanted for the mani- 
festation of open hostility, and this was found,, 
with a leader to direct it, who rose as by providen- 
tial fate to the majesty of the task. Eugene 
Tenot had published his work on the Coup cPMaL 
With the privilege of an historian, he described iiL 
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detail events which had been forgotten or wilfully 
suppressed. In particular, he dwelt on the opera- 
tion of the troops against the people who opposed 
the proclamation of the empire ; the gallant resist- 
ance of the workmen ; the massacres of the Boule- 
vards ; and the heroic death of Baudin, the deputy, 
on the barricades, while trying to save the crowd 
from a volley from the troops. EecoUections of 
the events of December, 1852, fired the populace 
with indignation. In aU the large towns nothing 
was discussed but the incidents of the Cowp dJEtat. 
At Paris especially, a rumbling noise of rebellion 
arose from the Faubourgs. 

In France it is the custom on All Soul's Day fo^ 
the people to visit the graves of their friends, and 
to place upon them wreaths of flowers and other 
mementos of affection. On that festival in 1868 
large crowds of workmen and students proceeded, 
accompanied by a number of old exiles, to the* 
Cemetery of Montmartre — a crowded burial place 
in the most densely populated part of Paris — and 
there placed on the tomb of Baudin a garland of 
flowers of the dead with the inscription : — 

" Baudin, 

Eepbesentant du Peuple, 

Mort le 4 Decembre." 

The Imperial police could not permit so open a 
defiance of the existing powers. They made a^ 
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number of arrests, and prosecutions were at once 
set on foot. The newspapers protested. They 
also were prosecuted. A subscription to raise a 
monument to Baudin was started, and announced 
in the Bevcil, It was supported by distinguished 
men, entirely opposed in politics. The name of 
the illustrious old Eoyalist, Berryer, might be seen 
alongside of that of the brilliant critic Pr^vost- 
Paradol. The editor of the Eeveil, Delescluze, was 
prosecuted, and he entrusted his defence to Advo- 
cate L^on Gambetta, then, as has been stated, just 
thirty years of age. 

The speech delivered on the occasion, on the 
17th November, 1868, in the little dingy hall of the 
Palais de Justice^ was a supreme effort. It aroused 
the attention not only of France, but of Europe. 
It was the outburst of the indignation of a great 
people, pent up for sixteen years. It was not so 
much a defence of Delescluze as an indictment of 
the Empire. Its audacity was fascinating to the 
French mind, while its declamation, its power of 
ready, rapid reasoning, its crushing sarcasm, and 
its poetic richness of comparison and imagery 
seemed to combine the heroic qualities of style of 
Mirabeau, with the practical and incisive force of 
Jules Favre. The young advocate asked whether 
the judges could, under the pretext of the public 
safety, overthrow the law, and treat those who de- 
fended it as criminals. On the 2nd December, he 
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said, there were grouped, around a pretender, men 
without talent, without honour, steeped in debt 
and crime, accomplices at all times of violence, to 
whom the words of Caesar would apply — "the 
eternal refuse of society." After invoking the 
memory of the victims of an ambitious frenzy, he 
<5ontinued — " Listen: for seventeen years you have 
been the masters of France, absolute and arbitrary, 
as you yourselves have said. We will not inquire 
what use you hj.ve made of her treasures, her 
blood, her honour, and her glory. No one is 
ignorant of the financial catastrophes which, at 
this very moment, spring like mines imder our 
feet ; but you stand condemned in this, that you 
have never dared to say — We will celebrate, we 
will put among the solemnisations of France, the 
Second of December as a national anniversary I 
And yet every successive regime in the country 
has honoured the day of its birth. There are only 
two anniversaries; the 18th Brumaire and the 2nd 
of December, which have never been raised to the 
rank of a public celebration, because you know 
that, if you attempted to do so, the general con- 
science would revolt against them. Well, that 
anniversary you have neglected we will vindicate 
to take for ourselves ; we will celebrate it every 
year without fail; it shall be the anniversary of 
our dead, tintil the day wh^ the nation, again be- 
come master, shall require of you the great national 
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expiation, in the name of liberty, equality, and' 
fraternity." 

There was no hesitation in the public mind - 
Berryer, the great French orator of the ceiitury,. 
had foimd his successor in L4on Gambetta, the 
young advocate from Cahors. Berryer had only 
time to know that he had left an heir at the bar 
worthy of him when he was struck down by death.. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

DEPUTY. 



When Berryer died, the town of Marseilles, which 
he had represented in the Corps L^gislatif, natur- 
ally turned its attention to Gambetta, to whom 
an offer was made of the vacant seat. He had for- 
opponents two such distinguished men as M.. 
Thiers and M. de Lesseps. As none of the candi- 
dates obtained an absolute majority of the con- 
stituency at the first election, a second trial was- 
necessary, and on this occasion Gambetta was alone 
in presence of the official candidate. He issued an 
address to the electors of Marsailles, justifying his> 
candidature in pointed and vigorous language. He 
said — " You worked and struggled so nobly and so 
patriotically at the first election, that it is almost 
needless for me at this time to put you on. 
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:7oiir guard against the mancBuvres of our common 
adversaries. By your calmness you have risen 
superior to provocation ; you have for ever silenced 
those who accuse you of indiscipline and of dis- 
order. On this occasion you will be equally alive 
to the crafty misrepresentations of paid hirelings 
levelled at the candidates of the democracy — a 
democracy which, precisely because it is radical, is 
only the more devoted to order, the fundamental 
principle of society, and to liberty; the indis- 
pensable guarantee to one and aU that their 
interests and their dignity shall be secured 
to them. It is vain for our opponents to 
say — " You are the supporters of anarchy — 
the demagogy." To that I shall make reply, not 
> so much to enlighten you yourselves as to do 
homage to truth. I throw back such accusations 
upon those who make them. A sincere and loyal 
democracy is the sole enemy of the demagogy; 
the only curb, the only bulwark against the 
machinations of those who would upset all order. 
There are two sorts of demagogues, the Caesar and 

he Marat ; and whether these work alone or by 

the aid of faction, it is by force that they would 

gratify their lusts or their ambition. The radical 

democracy, on the other hand, has no desire, no 

, ambition beyond the development of justice and 

of liberty, of solidarity amongst men. By the 
. sovereignty of the people it fortifies the sovereignty 
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of the individual, and it is because it wishes th^ 
government of the man by himself that it arrives 
at the government of the country by the country. 
The right of a radical democracy rests in reason 
— its force in the people." 

While this election was proceeding, Paris elected 
Gambetta. This was the first step of the new 
Eevolution that resulted in the establishment 
of the Third Kepublic. When the Athens of 
the Gauls elected Gambetta, when the men 
on the heights of Belleville named him as the 
special representative of their regrets and aspira- 
tions, the event was regarded as having not a 
local, but a universal significance. The news 
was telegraphed to aU the European nations, 
across the Atlantic, and to the new continents at 
the Antipodes. An attempt had been made to 
scare the country at the name of Gambetta by 
associating it with the Eed Flag — the symbol of 
disorder and anarchy. But the people were not to 
be deceived. They had followed his antecedents 
They saw him, young and vigorous, struggling, 
with a gigantic system of tyranny which, in a 
moment of hypocrisy, pretended to have liberalised 
itself. They saw in Gambetta the strongest hop a 
for their emancipation, and they sent him to the 
Legislature in the firm conviction that his voice 
would shake the throne of the usurper. 

The efforts put forth by the successful candidate 
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for Belleville produced so mucli bodily and mental 
fatigue, that he was obliged to retire to recruit his 
health at Nice, where his father resided after hav- 
ing disposed of his business at Cahors. 

In the meantime, there was the greatest curiosity 
manifested as to the appearance of the new mem- 
ber of the Corps L^gislatif. In that highly aris- 
tocratic assembly he was spoken of as the " Dele- 
gate of the Dregs of the Population." The 
admirable body of ofi&cial candidates, then called 
in irony the Eepresentatives of the Nation, ex- 
pected to see a hideous one-eyed monster, who 
would worthily represent the "vile multitude." 
They were disagreeably surprised when they be- 
held the manly figure of the new deputy for Paris, 
erect and confident, as he took his place on the 
extreme left — the Mountain of that day. 

Formerly, Gambetta had been on intimate 
friendly terms with M. Emile OUivier, then the 
most prominent political character of the day, and 
he had frequently warned his friend against the 
seductions of the Empire. One day, when they 
left the Chamber together, discussing the dangers 
of the wiles laid by those in power to divert 
patriots from the path of integrity, they walked 
towards the house of M. OUivier. On entering, 
the servant directed attention to a fine lion in 
bronze by Barye, which had been brought as 
a present to the master of the house, obvi- 
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onsljr from some high personage. •That* said 
Gambetta, ^is what I call seduction; bat take 
care or it will devour you." That advice turned 
out to be too true, and before a long time had 
passed. 

The murder of Victor Noir by Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte led to a strong debate in the Chamber. 
The young journalist had gone to the Corsican's 
house at NeuiUy, bearing a challenge from M. 
Henri Eochefort, when the Prince suddenly drew 
a revolver and shot him through the head. Public 
feeling rose high on the subject — almost to a 
revolutionary pitch. In a debate in the Chamber 
on the subject, M. OUivier declared that the young 
deputy required the light of patriotism and con- 
science. In replying, Gambetta declared that he 
would permit to no man the right to criticise his 
conscience ; and, referring to the apostacy of the 
minister from the popular cause, added — "I should 
deny to you, above all others, such a right — ^youi 
own conscience being too easy and changeable. 1 
do not deny you the right to change your opinion ; 
but you will not be able to explain how it is that 
your conversion has always coincided with your 
interest." 

Oanibetta's first appearance in the Corps L^gis- 
ktif turned doubt into admiration, and scoffing 
into rage. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE PLEBISCITE. 

It was on the occasion of the plebiscite that 
Oambetta first appeared as leader of the National 
Party of France. The idea of the plebiscite origi- 
nated in the fertile brain of M. Emile Ollivier, the 
man who, as he himself said, led his country into 
the suicidal war with Germany "with a light 
heart." Ofl&cial servants were enjoined to lead 
the peasantry to believe that the Empire meant 
peace, and the result was that the constitution 
•of 1852 was re-affirmed by a vote of 7,500,000 
against 1,500,000. A further result was to make 
plain to the Prussians, already watching their 
•opportunity, the fact that the army at home and 
abroad numbered only 331,702 men instead of 
reaching the fancy figures that were wont to ap- 
pear in the war budgets. " With these inadequate 
forces it was," says Mr. G-. W. Foote in a series of 
able articles on the subject, "that the Empire, 
which meant peace, immediately afterwards, to 
the infinite astonishment of the simple peasants, 
Tushed wildly into war against a million of 
German soldiers armed with the most scientific 
lyeapons, drilled into perfect discipline, and 
commanded by the greatest generals of the age/* 
On 5th April, 1870, M. Gambetta dealt with 
this subject of the plebiscite in a masterly speech^ 

B 
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notable for the biting irony and almost prophetic 
discernment which he infused into his denuncia- 
tions of this attempt to " galvanise the constitu- 
tion of 1852." This appeal to the people, he 
showed, was in itself an acknowledgement of the 
Eepublican principle; why, then, not put that 
principle into practice and so bring about the 
sovereignty of the people ? After all, was it a 
political experiment that they were attempting on 
the people whose aid they were now asking to 
tinker up a constitution, which, after a trial of 
eighteen years, had crumbled almost to pieces ? 
What, however, became of the monarchical prin- 
ciple when it was . submitted, in this wise, to the 
ratification of the popular voice ? If the Govern- 
ment recognised as legitimate the expression of a 
universal suflferage it must follow out such expres- 
sion to whatever it might lead, and for this reason, 
a Government are not the mandatories of a 
dynasty; but the mandatories of the people. 
Gambetta next ridiculed altogether the idea of 
delegating the Sovereign Power to a particular 
family for ever. The perpetuation of power in a 
state in one particular family could not logically 
be proposed, nor had the people any power to 
answer an appeal asking for this renewed lease of 
life unless they wished to commit national suicide. 
He raised, in short, without hesitation and without 
reserve, the issue between the Empire and the 
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EepubUc, concluding with these memorable words : 
— " History will tell that you have been masters 
of the situation, and history will judge whether 
you did not abandon that position." 

In this remarkable discourse, Gambetta, as has 
been said, tore the mask from the faces of those 
political schemers who had sought to play, amid 
world-wide admiration, the comedy of a " Liberal 
Empire." But the Empire insisted on the plebis- 
cite, believing that by so doiug it was voting itself 
an eternal lease of power. The Government 
triumphed in the Legislature, but it was beaten 
before enlightened public opinion. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE student's BANQUET. 



There was no class of the population that followed 
the career of Gambetta with greater interest and 
enthusiasm than the youth of the schools of Paris* 
At every step they had congratulated the orator on 
his successive triumphs, and now they thought 
that the time had come when, as a body, they 
might meet, face to face, the man who was above 
all others their representative. It was as the ex- 
ponent of the opinions and aspirations of the new 
generation that Gambetta accepted the invitation 
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to the banquet ; and he took for his theme " Peace 
abroad, and Eeform at Home." 

" If I have one particular ambition," said he, 
"it would be to represent your aspirations and 
your rights, and ceaselessly to strive for the defi- 
nite realisation of liberty in the guise of a Ee- 
public. Of a surety, I should not be the man to 
slander our glorious ancestors. No, the past is 
sacred; it is to their heroism that we owe this 
opportunity of approach to the promised land of 
liberty. Because, I believe, no one will contradict 
me when I say that side by side with our ideal 
sentiments and aspirations we have rational demon- 
stration — the possession of truth. There are many 
— and I am of the number — who are Eepublicans 
by tradition, by family, and by race. And is not 
that an aristocracy ? But the sentiment has not 
taken root sufi&ciently in the minds of others ; and, 
50, in order to compel their adhesion, to inspire 
them with the true faith, there is need for some- 
thing more tangible than natural and ardent aspira- 
tions. For such people we must call into being 
that luminous and decisive force which we call 

evidence In the midst of the din and 

strife of rival factions, we have reason, right, and 
evidence on our side, and that we shall prove. To 
have right on your side, gentlemen, is to cease to 
be a party ; it is to assume that lofty position in 
the social system which is impregnable; it is to 
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say to the nation : you belong to me because it is 
I alone who can work out your moral emancipa- 
tions and secure for you, on the firm foundation 
of justice, true order and material well-being. It 
is said that the heroic period of the Eepublican 
party is at an end. Ah, no ! For bear well in 
mind that if in a moment of madness or provoca- 
tion, in scorn of eternal right, anyone should dare 
for the second time to essay a policy of violence, 
I do not say that we should not oppose force to 
force." 

The orator, in the next place, dwelt on the cor- 
ruptive influence of the Napoleonic dynasty, an 
influence which had demoralised not only the 
people, but the aristocracy, and well entitled the 
first Napoleon to be characterised in the phrase 
applied by the Abb^ Gregoire to a certain mon- 
arch — "As much a moral monster as any to be 
found in the physical world." He showed again 
how the Eevolution had, as it were, sprung from 
the very bowels of the people ; how universal suf- 
frage had done and was doing its great and 
glorious work. 

" We must," he continued, " address ourselves to 
guide and enlighten this mighty engine of universal 
sufirage. And what is required of us, accordingly, 
is this : We are most of us here young men who 
have been so far favoured by fortune, some with- 
out any sacrifices from parents, others by dint of 
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painful labour and economy at home, as to have 
acquired that mighty lever of independence, 
education. This day, therefore, we all of us have 
contracted a debt, an obligation, which cannot be 
broken without outraging the most sacred of all 
human laws, the solidarity of society. We are 
bound to devote ourselves, without ceasing, towards 
the emancipation of those less favoured by fortune ; 
to draw them closer to us, and to strive to obtain 
for them more and more enlightenment and well- 
being." 

In this great speech Gambetta was interrupted 
again and again by prolonged cheering, and he 
concluded with the word which he intended 
should characterise and sum up all he had said 
— Laboremus ! 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE MEN OF BELLEVILLE, 



Just a year after the constituency of Belleville, 
the Mont Aventine of Modem Democracy, had 
confided to Gambetta its mandate of " irreconcil- 
able opposition," he appeared amongst them to 
render an account of his trust. The first topic he 
touched upon was that of the Plebiscite, and, in 
regard to the result of that, he asked who had 
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"been the true conqueror ? It was the monarchial 
principle, he held, which had been overwhelmed 
i^^ith ignominious defeat — 

" The Empire which protests against Democracy 
declared itseK eternal and hereditary eighteen 
years ago, and now, after the lapse of that period, 
it must needs seek to be consecrated anew ! And 
that which it did on the 8th May it will re- 
peat, it declares, as often as is necessary. Very 
good ; but, I would ask you, what think you of a 
power which, after having proclaimed itself eternal, 
comes and asks every now and again if you recog- 
nise its right to exist ? He who is for ever recur- 
ring to this test has, you may be sure, neither 
right nor title to his position. Where, then, is 
sovereign right to be found ? In the sovereignty 
of the people." 

Having claimed for the Irreconcilables that they 
resorted to no other force than persuasion — if there 
were assassins about, he interjected, let them be 
handed over to " Monsieur de Paris." Gambetta 
enforced the supreme necessity of discipline. 
" Order," it has been said, " is Heaven's first law ; " 
-and, impressed as he was with the truth and right- 
eousness of his cause, he took pains to inculcate 
the practical bearing of the precept. 

" The democratic party," he went on, " ought to 
have a democratic discipline; let it have a vanguard, 
s, general army, and even stragglers — nothing could 
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be better; but all must form one solid phalanx^ 
marching on to the future and to victory. If Paris- 
gives the example of a disciplined democracy,, 
arrayed for battle, heeding the counsel of its 
chiefs, repudiating all anarchy, France will find 
itself face to face with a resolute and determined 
party, and confidence will once more prevail in 
our midst. Discipline is, above all things, needful 
in the field of battle, which, in our case, is the 
Chamber. In this respect some progress has been 
made; there exists, at this moment, a true Left,, 
shut against all those who are not Eepublican. 
On the other hand, the Plebescite has called into 
being a Committee where deputies and members of 
the press work in concert ; and the campaign they 
have entered upon shows that they are capable of 
discipline and concord. If each accepts the policy 
directed to all, if the chiefs are not divided amongst 
themselves, then we shall have the realization of a 
true Government; and, at the same time, proof 
will be afforded that in our hands the country runs 
no risk of misgovemment. This moderation and 
this discipline wiU dispel the indecision, and dissi- 
pate the groundless fears of those whose hearts^ 
have long been with us ; for, if there be one point 
not denied us, it is the sublimity of our ideal and 
the excellence of our principles." 

This is not the language of the mere demagogue;, 
and it required no common courage to hold it ia 
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presence of a democratic population, excited with 
the hope of approaching freedom, and irritated by 
many years' subjection to a corrupt system. The 
speaker was interrupted several times by the more 
hot-headed of his auditors, one of whom went so- 
fiar as to stigmatise him as a traitor ; but the good 
sense of the audience prevailed, and at the con- 
clusion of the peroration there was one immingled 
storm of applause. The news reached the palace 
.of the Tuileries, where it produced ill-disguised 
consternation. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

SEDAN. 



The occupants of the Tuileries and their accom- 
plices showed that they were not going to surren- 
der without a desperate struggle. Ministers and 
Diplomatists, all the friends of the Empire, re- 
solved, at the risk of enslaving the French people, 
even of obliterating the Fatherland, to enter on a 
war which must prostrate France, but might save 
the Dynasty. In spite of the patriotic warnings 
of veteran statesmen like M. Thiers, creatures were 
hired to agitate the populace with cries of "A 
Berlin." The result was easily foreseen. The 
French arms, struggling against impossible difii- 
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€ulties, were driven back at every point, and, on 
the 1st September, the hero of the Second Decem- 
ber, 1851, capitulated at Sedan. Without waiting 
to consider the havoc he had created, he proceeded 
on the following day to hand over his sword to his 
" dear cousin of Prussia," and he left the scene of 
carnage, with a cigarette between his lips, to take 
up his residence as a prisoner of war in the Castle 
of Wilhelmshoehe. 

Up to this time the official prints had not ceased . 
to divert the public mind with accounts of imag- 
inary victories ; but, on the 3rd September, it was 
no longer possible to conceal the truth, and Mar- 
shal Palikao, the new Minister of War, was obliged 
at a night sitting to announce that " the army has 
capitulated, and the Emperor has been made 
prisoner." Immediately afterwards M. Jules Favre 
laid on the table of the House this proposition — 
" That Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte and his family 
are declared to have forfeited the powers conferred 
upon them by the Constitution." 

In all the adjoining streets there was a feverish 
excitement amongst the crowds assembled to dis- 
cuss the startling news, but in the haU of the 
Corps L6gishitif a grave and solemn silence pre- 
vailed. Not a voice was raised, even on the 
ministerial bench, to defend Bonaparte or his 
family. The sitting lasted only twenty minutes, and 
was then adjourned till noon, but it was continued 
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in an informal manner in all parts of the building, 
from which cries were constantly raised of — "Down 
with the Empire." 

M. Jules Favre proposed that the Government, 
having vacated its post a council of government 
and national defence should be formed, to consist 
of five members. This proposition he made as if 
he were moving an amendment on an insignificant 
item of the budget — ^with that calm, bloodless, im- 
passive countenance which ho maintained to the 
last. 

In the midst of the turmoil Gambetta ascended 
the Tribune. His presence commanded immediate 
silence — conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebard. 

" Citizens," he said, " you are now witnessing a 
glorious spectacle, that of a people uniting order 
with liberty. Let a group in each gallery charge 
itself with maintaining order. Then, wait in sil- 
-ence ; the Left is engaged before the Chamber to 
maintain respect for the liberty of its delibera- 
tions." 

The President of the Chamber, M. Schneider, 
and M M. Glais-Bizoin and Giraud spoke to the 
same effect. 

Then Gambetta appeared again, and said — 
"Citizens, will you listen to me for a few moments 
more. It is necessary that all the deputies present 
in the lobbies and committee rooms, where they 
are considering our proposition for the forfeiture, 
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should enter the Chamber in order that they may 
vote upon it. You must await them in an attitude 
of moderation and dignity. They are about to 
arrive." 

The commotion having ceased, he added — " You 
have understood, and I thank you for it, that order 
is the most powerful of forces. Maintain then, I 
conjure you, that calm, that solemn silence which 
becomes the inhabitants of this great city, menaced 
as it IS. 

At about three o'clock an immense crowd rushed 
into the hall of the Corps L6gislatif, upon which 
President Schneider declared the sitting at an end.. 
A turbulent scene then took place. The crowd 
mixed with the deputies and the National Guard, 
and conflicting protests proceeded from every side. 

Again Gambetta rose, and, in a voice of thimder 
that sounded clearly above the storm, submitted a 
proposition in these words — " Considering that the 
Fatherland is in danger ; that sufi&cient time has 
been granted to the national representation to pro- 
nounce the forfeiture ; that we are and constitute 
the regular power, the issue of free, universal 
suffiage: 

We hereby declare that Louis-Napoleon Bona- 
parte and his Dynasty have for ever ceased tO' 
reign over France." 

The proposition was greeted with one wild cry of 
enthusiastic acclamation. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE REPUBLIC. 

The popular clamour increased as the news spread 
along the line from the Palais Bourbon to the 
H6tel de Ville. At length it took the definite 
shape of cries for " the Eepublic." 

•' It is not here that we ought to proclaim it/* 
said Jules Favre. 

" The Eepublic ! ** exclaimed Gambetta, '* let us 
.go and proclaim at the Hotel de Ville." 

Gambetta and Jules Favre were immediately 
joined by Henri Eochefort, whose terrible '' Lan- 
feme " had goaded the Empire to suicide. The 
great pamphleteer had just been liberated from the 
prison of Sainte-P^lagie where he was incarcerated 
at the time the war broke out. 

After a brief consultation Gambetta came for- 
ward and read a proclamation conceived in these 
terms : — 

" The French Eepublic. — There is hereby con- 
stituted a Government of the National Defence, 
consisting of Emmanuel Arago, Cr^mieux, Jules 
Favre, Jules Ferry, Gamier Pag^s, Glais-Bizoin, 
Pelletan, E. Picard, Eochefort, and Jules Simon ; 
with General Trochu as president of the Govern- 
ment." 

Immediately afterwards Gambetta read this 
paper from the balcony of the H6tel de Ville, the 
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crowd received it with vociferous cheering, then 
separated to spread the intelligence in every 
quarter of the city. Even the disaster of Sedan 
was for the moment forgotten in presence of the 
great fact of the fall of the Empire, and the procla- 
mation of the Eepublic. Soldiers and National 
Guards paraded the streets, fraternising with the 
people; and from the heights of Montmartre to 
the Pantheon the strains of the Marseillaise rung 
through every bmlding. 

Next morning, the 5th of September, this 
placard was seen on all the walls of Paris, signed 
by Gambetta, then named the Minister of the 
Interior— 

" The country is in danger. 

The new Government is before everything a 
Government of National Defence." 

Alongside of this was another in these terms — 

" Frenchmen 1 The people have anticipated the 
Chamber, which hesitated. To save the country 
in danger they have demanded the Eepublic. It 
has put its representatives not in power, but in 
peril. The Eepublic vanquished Invasion in 1792 ; 
the Eepublic is proclaimed. 

The Eevolution has been accomplished in name 
of the Law and of Public Safety. 

Citizens, watch over the city confided to your 
care ; to-morrow you will be, with the army, the 
avengers of the Fatherland." 
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"BText day, throughout France and Algeria, this 
document was distributed : — 

"The forfeiture is pronounced by the Corps 
L^gislatif. The Eepublic has been proclamed at 
the Hotel de Ville. A Government of National 
Defence composed of eleven members. Deputies 
of Paris has been constituted and ratified by public 
acclamation. In name of the Government of the 
National Defence. 

The Minister of the Interior, 

Leon Gambetta." 

The country was unanimous in recognising the 
marvellous activity of the new Minister of the 
Interior. 

"Let every Frenchman receive or take a gun 
and place himself at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment " W£is his advice. 

It W£is not, however, only in writing proclama- 
tions that he busied himself. On 6th September 
he issued a decree calling upon every elector in 
France to enrol himseK in the National Guards. 

At this time the armies of France were de- 
stroyed, an^ their munitions of war were locked 
up in the besieged towns. Gambetta had to 
create armies and to find them arms and pro- 
visions, and he succeeded in doing so, aided by 
the ready patriotism of citizens of aU classes. 

On 14th September Trochu was able to say. 
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•after having reviewed the troops in Paris: — '* Never 
did a General witness such a spectacle as yon have 
just presented. Prepare to suifer with firmness : 
on this condition you will vanquish." 

But the Prussians advanced steadily on Paris, 
and on the 19th the retreat of the corps cParmee of 
General Vinoy gave them possession of Versailles, 
which was made the head-quarters of the invading 
army. 

Paris was invested. 



CHAPTEE X. 

"TO ARMS." 



Stimulated by the burning words and ceaseless 
activity of Gambetta, it really appeared at this 
time that France might recover some of her lost 
ground. Here is one of the proclamations which 
the Minister of War issued — 

"Citizens, the canon thunders. The supreme 
moment has arrived. From the first day of the 
Eevolution, Paris has been erect and breathing. 
You have aU, without distinction of class or party, 
seized your arms to save at once the city, the 
country, and the Republic. 

You have given in these last days the most 
onanifest proof of your manly resolutions; you 
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liave not allowed yourselves to be divided trom 
your purposes either by the cowardly or the luke- 
warm ; you have not given way either to excite- 
ment or to discouragement ; you have looked with 
<3almness on the multitude of your assailants. 

The first attacks of the war will find you 
equally calm and intrepid, and if fugitives were, as 
to-day, to try to spread in the city disorder, panic 
and falsehood, you would remain immoveable, 
knowing that the comt-martial which has just 
been instituted by the Government to do justice 
to cowards and deserters would be able to watch 
over the public safety and protect the national 
honour. 

Jjit us remain united, ready to march under fire, 
ttnd show ourselves the worthy sons of those who, 
in the midst of the most frightful perils, never 
despaired of the Fatherland." 

On the 21st of September, on the day of the 
:^nniversary of the first Republic, Gambetta re- 
minded the volunteers of 1870 of the great deeds 
of their ancestors in 1792. 

" Citizens," he said, " this is the 21st of Septemi- 
ber; it is 78 years to-day since our fathers 
founded the Eepublic, and took an oath in face of 
the foreigner who, by his presence, sullied the 
sacred soil of the Fatherland, to live free, or to die 
in combating the enemy. 

They kept their oath ; they were victorious, and 
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Part IL-DICTATOR 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ESCAPE FKOM PAEIS. 

On the tmanimous advice of his colleagues Gam- 
betta escaped from the beleagured City of Paris, to 
raise the pro^dnces. He started iu a balloon to 
join the delegates of the provinces, Cr^mieux, 
Fourichon, and Glais-Bizoin at Tours, passed over 
the invading forces safely, and was dropped near 
the Prussian lines on the border of the forest of 
Epineuse, in the Department of the Oise. He 
resiched Amiens in the middle of the night of the 
8th October, and proceeded in the morning by 
special train to Kouen. When he was on this 
journey the progress of Gambetta was watched 
with breathless interest by the enemies, as well as 
by the friends of France, for the hopes of continu- 
ing the war or securing an honourable peace 
depended on the results of his exertions. He met 
with an enthusiastic reception from the authorities 
as well as the populace. He did not make many 
speeches, but what he said was stirring, and to the 
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point He told the population of Normandy that 
Paris would resist any assault of the enemy, but 
pointed out the necessity for succour from the 
provinces. "Let all individual and personal 
interests disappear," he urged, and on these condi- 
tions the enemy will be driven back, France 
saved, and the Eepublic founded definitely and for 
ever. "If we cannot," he concluded, "make a 
pact with victory, then let us make a pact with 
death." 

On the morning of the 10th Gambetta alighted 
quietly at Tours, where the announcement of his 
arrival reanimated the energies of all. 

On the previous day there had arrived the great 
Italian patriot Garibaldi, not to the sound of 
drums, and with a pistol in his hand, as the liews- 
papers had represented, but very early in the morn^ 
ing, and amidst a penetrating shower of rain. 

Freed at length from the capital from which 
Gambetta thought the Government ought long 
ago to have retreated, the Ministejr of War pro- 
<5eeded to organise the department. He found 
affairs in a complicated condition, partly because 
of the inefficiency of those who had tl^e control 
of them, but chiefly because of the divisions that 
had sprung up in the ranks of the popular party. 
It was a herculean, although a heroic, task that 
he was attempting — cme beyond the power of 
human effort to accomplish. 
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The Government had at their disposal not more 
than 50,000 infantry, 6,000 cavahy — all in the 
most exhausted and demoralised condition — and 
about 100 canons. The Germans had on French 
soil ahout 800,000 troops, equipped in the best 
style, and provided with everything necessary for 
their march. Amongst other difficulties that con- 
fronted the Government, the communal power had 
already asserted itself at Lyons and MaraeiUes in 
a hostile manner, and several other towns refused 
to recognise the authority of the Government of 
National Defence. Gambetta began by putting 
down with a firm hand the attempts of the 
advanced party to convert the new Government 
into a system of tyranny. The Prefect Esquiros 
had approved of the action taken by the com- 
mittees of Ultra Eadicals against the Jesuits, and 
f^ainst a Legitimist journal. Gambetta interposed 
his authority to reverse the measure which had 
given rise to so much commotion, and he insisted 
oh respect being paid to the liberty of the Press, 
and liberty of conscience. 

No sooner did Gambetta enter the Prefecture 
than he issued a long and stirring proclamation. 
It set out by stating that, by order of the Govern- 
ment of the Eepublic, he had left Paris for the 
purpose of communicating to them the orders and 
instructions of those who had accepted the mission 
of delivering France from ihe enemy. Paiifl, he 
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said, althcmgh invested for 17 days, presented the 
spectacle of more than two millions of men who, 
forgetting all dissension that they might laUy 
round the banner of the Eepublic, would thwart 
the calculations of an invader which relied on 
internal discord as much as on the force of arms. 
After describing the warlike preparations going on 
within the beleaguered city, he continued, " Paris is 
inexpugnable; it can neither be taken nor surprised; 
two other hopes only remain with the Prussians- 
sedition and famine. But sedition wiU never ob- 
trude itself ; and the danger of famine is past. Paris 
has the wherewithal to defy the enemy for long 
months to come ; and, with manly constancy, will 
endure constraint and hunger that the Depart- 
ments may have time to rally. Such, without 
exception, is the situation of Paris. That situation 
imposes on you great duties. The first of all is to 
let nothing distract your attention from war, from 
the combat h outrance ; the second is to accept the 
guidance of that Eepublican power which is the 
offspring of necessity and right. This power can- 
not, without crumbling away, be wielded to gratify 
any ambition. It has only one passion and one 
title — to snatch France from the abyss into which 
a monarchy has plunged her." The proclamation 
concludes — "Let us rise then en masse and die 
rather than submit to the shame of dismember- 
ment! In the midst of all our disasters and 
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strokes of ill-fortune there still remains with us 
the sense of national unity, of the indivisibility of 
the Republic. Paris, besieged, affirms more glori- 
ously her immortal motto, which will dictate that 
of the whole of France — Vive la EepuUiqtce, une et 
indivisible ! 

Following up this energetic circular, he took a 
step which has led to his being stigmatised by his 
enemies as "the Dictator of Tours." Finding it 
necessary to unite under one authority the mili- 
tary and civil powers, he took upon himself the 
direction of the Ministry of Wax and of the Minis- 
try of the Interior. Commanding as he did the 
confidence of the whole nation, he thought it 
better to save the country by a bold stroke of 
arbitrary policy, rather than to let it perish 
ficcording to rule 



CHAPTER n. 

REORGANIZATION. 



If his assumption of power was somewhat high- 
handed, his use of it was the best that could be 
imagined. With that instinct which proves a 
leader of men, he surrounded himself with the 
strongest minds in the country. It was at this 
lime tliat the great engineer de Freycinet — ^since 
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ll(i:u I'lJiiiM MifiiV/^r of Franoe — ^iras &st caDed 
In I 111! titini. TUa Dictator put in jmkmf^ the 
|i|i:t:ii|i|.i wliirit lui hiul recommended to iLe Pie- 
lui.ln liiituiii l(Miviii;( Taris — ^to confine iJiemsdres 
111 iliii bMltjiu-l III' iJiu National Defence, anking aU 
ill(rituiiirii.-i liii('iM'i< iJu) one great end of libeimti]^ the 
i'limiliy. 

lliiiiilinitii ^u\\^^v lioliovcd in the saooesB of the 
iiiifhtu 111 M. Tlii(>i*N— who went to London, St. 
I'i>lr.i.«liui.i;, N'iitiiiiii. niK'l Florence to ask the inier- 
\ mil lull III llio roi'oign powers — anymore than in 
Mill iiiihuin.iioiin iluii M. ifiilos Favre woold obtain 
liitiii M Ih-ituMh'k. Tlu) iiinu of action saw that 
llin inninotil \\)v diploinacy had passed, and people 
l»»nc, phifnund ihwn Af. Jules Fa\TX3 and M. Thiers 
iiMtnntlly lliot^;ht that tho Trussians would not 
fiinrpniliM* any of tlio a(lvanta<:;(\s thoy bad obtained 
III I ho wni'rilloo. of so nuioh nionoy and blood. He 
Mi»l lnnru»ir lo tlio work of riMrganising all the 
ili'paihniMils, and tho tjisk of creating soldiers, 
mum ami nionoy — of raising and arming 500,000 
IhmpM. ami finding ofliooi^ to conunaud them. 

'I'Ih' nuwuiM adopfod by Oanibotta to attain these 
i'IIiIm, iiihI tho snoooss that attondod them will 
alliiiil many intoivsting chaptors for future his- 
I III la MM Tho marvellous voivsatility which he 
•llr'pla\i»il In eompivhending and utilising every 
ill paHnmiii. of iho national rosources, his penctra- 
Hi'M iM Mill fh'tieo t^f ihn l>i>$t instruments within 
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his reach, Ms collected and methodical maimer of 
procedure in the most momentous crises, and his 
absolute self-control and equanimity in the midst 
of paralysing events, will supply romancists with 
ideas for their heroes. 

Each department was called upon to supply its 
contingent of money, arms, and men, and under 
the direction of the master hand, and aided by the 
patriotism of the nation, the Government of the 
National Defence began to find itself in a position 
that promised a possibly successful resistance. 



CHAPTER III. 

GARIBA.LDfS ADVICE. 



In the midst of partial successes wrung by cease- 
less efforts from the regions of thought and labour, 
Gambetta had to prepare for daily reverses that 
could not be foreseen, sometimes resulting from 
accident, sometimes from mismanagement, and 
sometimes from actual treason. 

One day the Prefect of Besangon, M. Ordinaire, 
announced the definitive retreat of General Cam- 
briels. Without hesitating a moment Gambetta, 
accompanied by his friend M. Spuller, started by 
rail and arrived at Besangon on the 17th October, 
at six o'clock in the morning. The authorities 
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insisted on the removal of the General, but Gkun-* 
bctta, whose instinct of civil justice did not permit 
him to take so serious a step rashly, gave the 
ncciiscd time to defend himself. Ultimately, how- 
ever, it was found necessary to remove him from 
his command. 

13efore leaving Besangon on this occasion, Gam- 
bctta had a long interview with Garibaldi This 
is the authority which the veteran warrior held 
from the civil and military powers in France : — 

'' Ihe Minister of the Interior and of War authorises 
General Garibaldi personally to sign requisitions 
reliitive to the execution of the mission of war 
M'ibli which he has been charged, and which he has 
accei)ted. The requisitions should always bear the 
signature of General Garibaldi 

Issued at Besangon, 

On the 18th October, 1870, 
The Minister of the Interior and of War, 

Leon Gambetta.*' 

Tho Dictator expressed to Garibaldi the satisfiac* 
tion which he experienced on finding that there 
was a perfect understanding between him and 
tho Commander-in-Chief of the French forces in 
tho Kast, to arrest in that quarter the progress of 
tho Cicrman army. He did not, however, follow 
all tlie advice given him by the old soldier. Gari- 
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baldi had readily understood the difficult position 
of a civilian who was called from his practice at 
the Bar to command Generals of the Imperial 
Army. " You are," he said to Garibaldi emphati- 
cally, " Dictator in fact ; show all the audacity of 
one, as you will have to suffer all the responsibility." 
Garibaldi returned to his military duties, and 
■Gambetta retraced his steps to Besangon, where he 
heard of the surrender of Chartres to the Prussians 
tinder the advice of the Vicar of the town. He at 
once issued a circular announcing that the names 
of villages and communes that surrendered to the 
onemy without offering resistance would be de- 
nounced to the country through the columns of the 
Moniteur, 



CHAPTER IV. 

DESPAIR AND HOPE. 



Gambetta soon commanded the respect of those 
Generals with whom he came into contact bv the 
thorough understanding that he exhibited of 
military tactics, and his complete mastery day by 
day of the changing situation. At this time it 
became evident that if something were not done to 
relieve Paris the capital must surrender. Gam- 
iDelta concentrated all bis energies on plans for the 
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rolicf of tlko Paridians, and ultimately resolved oik 
one >\'hcreby the available forces should be 
directed to Fontainbleau, for which point Greneral 
Duorot was to aim in the sortie which he was pre- 
paring. 

We know how all these projects fell through,, 
chiefly because of the hesitation of the Generals 
and the Oflicers, who (with the corporalism ideas 
of the imperial regime), showed an indisposition 
to hazard their reputation on schemes that might 
be unsuccessful. 

On the 30th October the news arrived of the 
surrender of Metz. The treachery of Bazaine 
excited the indignation of Gambetta more than 
any otlier event of the period, excepting, perhaps, 
Sedan itself. The language in the proclamation 
which he issued on the oceasion is less measured 
in its terms than that of any other public docu- 
ment he ever penned. 

The next day the capitulation of Metz was 
officially known by the Government, and Gambetta 
announced it to the departments in a proclama- 
tion of which the principal paragraphs are as 
follows : — 

Frenchmen ! It depends on you to tire out, 
to exhaust, the ill-fortune wliich has thus far 
pursued us, and to show to the world at large a 
great people that will not perish, and whose- 
courage is exalted even in the crash of a catas- 
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trophe ! Metz has capitulated. A General upon 
\?hose honour France has depended, has just 
robbed a country in danger of more than a 
hundred thousand of her defenders. 

Marshal Bazaine has played the traitor. 

He has become the agent of the man of Sedan, 
the accompli(ie of the invader ; and, to the scorn 
of the amy he had in keeping, has snrrendei-ed. 
without even a supreme effort, 120,000 combatants, 
20,000 wounded, his rifles, his canon, his colours, 
and the strongest citadel of France, Metz, virgin 
fortress till now, unpolluted heretofore by the 
presence of a foreign enemy. 

And now. Frenchmen, mark the profundity of 
the abyss into which the empire has been pre- 
cipitated ! In less than two months 225,000 men 
have been delivered over to the enemy — sinister 
epilogue of the Military Coup of December. 

It is time for the people to come to the rescue, 
and, under the buckler of the Eepublic, to biing 
about the rejuvenation of our political and social 
manhood. Yes ! Whatever be the extent of the 
disaster, it finds us neither terror-struck nor 
hesitating. 

We are ready to sacrifice to the last, and in face 
of a favoured enemy, we swear never to yield. 
So long as there remains under our feet ah inch 
of sacred soD, so long shall we firmly grasp th6' 
glonoufe banner of the Fiench EeVxOlution, 
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Our cause is that of justice and right : Europe 

sees it ; Europe feels it She is moved ; 

she is troubled. Let us away with illusions ! Let 
us prove, by acts, that we deserve, that we are able> 
to hold for ourselves honour, independence, integ- 
rity, all that makes a country tree and proud ! " 

The brilliant although comparatively insignifi- 
cant victories of Coulmiers and Orleans did not 
suffice to raise the drooping- spirit of the nation, 
overwhelmed with the disaster of Metz. At the 
same time the immense powers that Gambetta 
had brought to bear on the work of reorganisation 
could no longer be overlooked. The enlightened 
English Journal, the Spectator, speaks thus of what 
he had already accomplished : — 

" It is evident that he (Gambetta) possesses, in an 
extraordinary degree, the faculty of overawing. 
He had immediately to govern the most exacting 
and independent body in the world : Geherals of 
the old French army, men who hated him as a 
EepubUcan, and detested him as a pekin. Yet, not- 
withstanding, from the moment he seized upon 
power at Tours, no one, in all France, has seriously 
contested his authority. The treasury was empty, 
and he has filled it ; the arsenals were half empty, 
and now there is a large army, two armies, perhaps, 
with artillery, horses, and artillerymen. The 
difficulties to surmount were enormous. Under the 
Empire, officers practised excessive toleranc ; they 
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dared not even give a disagreeable order. The 
tradition of obedience had completely disappeared. 
One will say that such results could have been 
obtained by any man of energy; but Gambetta 
had to settle three questions of infinitely greater 
importance for the future of France and the war, 
and, according to every appearance, he has solved 
them with success. He strove to afiSrm a principle 
that had been forgotten in France for nearly 20 
years — that a general is only a servant of the 
State, and as strictly so as the most humble gend- 
arme. Gambetta affirmed this principle by the 
only possible means, by an unflinching assertion 
of the supremacy of the civil authorities, in recal- 
ling generals without explanation or excuse, in 
recalling officers and nominating others. And 
when the generals were brought to reason, there 
remained the more difficult task still of teaching 
the soldiers obedience. Eising to the necessities 
of the occasion, the energetic avocat, who for the 
moment represents France, decreed that in that 
supreme hour of danger, every soldier guilty of 
disobedience, of insubordination or pillage, shall 
be punished with the utmost rigour. The result 
is that France has now an army capable of giving 
battle to an enemy in the open field. We leave 
our readers to judge if the man who has done all 
that for his country, who has shown the energy of 
H jacobin and the moderation of an English 
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minister, merits to be despised. We could wish 
that England, when the hoar of danger came 
round, could have a man who, to the qualities of 
Gambetta, added the single virtue of silence/* 



CHAPTER V. 

FKOM TOURS TO BORDEAUX. 

During the crisis of the war that preceded and 
followed the taking and subsequent loss of 
Orleans, Gambetta was always to be fouud where 
danger existed and action was required. Thus he 
visited the head-quarters at Mans and Bourges. 
He remained several days at Josnes amidst the 
troops of General Chanzy, then proceeded to 
Bourges, where General Bourbaki was stationed, to 
xevive the spirit of the soldiers. In order to 
facilitate the retreat of General Chanzy, Gambetta 
resolved to remove the seat of Government from 
the capital of Touraine to Bordeaux. While he 
was engaged in raising what was to be the new 
Army of the East, he was made aware of the 
insurrection at Lyons, where the populace were 
€xcited to frenzy by the reports that the mobilized 
organs of the Ehone had been sacrificed to the 
^alousy of the army. The insurgents had shot 
-Iff. Atnaudj Commander of 22nd Battalioii of the 
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Tfational Guard, and threatened to establish their 
authority over the whole town. Gambetta has- 
tened to the scene of the revolt, and there, by tds 
presence, r^tored order and confidence amongst 
all parties. 

He arrived at Bordeaux on the 28th Deceniber. 
The scene presented by the town formed a strong 
contrast to the provinces he had traversed in other 
parts of France, where the thunder of the cannon 
was the only sound heard, and the ground was 
strewn with the wreck of war, Bordeaux was 
enriching itself at the expense of the rest of 
Trance, which was being drained to the last limit 
of its resources to support the struggle for national 
life. The caf^s and restaurants of Bordeaux were 
full of pleasure-seekers, who seemed to concern 
themselves little with the misfortunes of the 
country. 

Gambetta was received with acclamation; but 
he appeared little in pubUc, as he was working in- 
cessantly in the improvised offices of the State, sur- 
rounded by his staff. Only on the 1st of January, 
in answer to the official ahd public co^tgr^tulations, 
did he appear on the balcony of the Prefecture. 
Many thousands of the Bbrdelais welcomed him 
with cries of " Vive la K^pUblique," "Vive Gam- 
l)etta," while the municipal band; played the 
Marseillaise. In the renaarkable speech which l^e 

•delivered from the balcony on that occasion^ ,^ 

n 
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the Commission of Enquiry into the action of the 
Grovemment of the National Defence, was the 
appointment of Garibaldi to carry out an impor- 
tant part of the Eastern Campaign. One of the 
members of Commission wrote — "M. Gambetta 
committed the fault of entrusting to General 
Garibaldi a mission on which depended the fate of 
our armies ; this was all the less pardonable as he 
could not have been ignorant of how that mission 
would be fulfilled." That was how M. Perrot did 
not hesitate to speak of the man who accomplished 
the greatest feat of any of the French officers in 
the war of 1870-71 — achieving the first object of 
the Army of the East, viz., the evacuation of 
Dijon by the corps of Werder — and that with 6,000 
men against 35,000 Prussians. Such is the recom- 
pense awarded to those who meddle with other 
people's affairs. 

After the defeat of the Army of the East an 
obvious change took place in the manner, and 
even in the appearance of Gambetta. His im- 
mense exertion, and his ceaseless cares began to 
render him nervous and anxious. The despatches 
which he received from every quarter were little 
of a nature to reassure him. A communication 
from Jules Favre announced that Paris was obliged 
to submit to *Hhe fearful necessity of ceasing 
resistance/' And the succeeding telegram from 
the East left no doubt as to the ultimate fate oC 
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the Army of Bourbaki. The most overwhelming 
news of all, however, was the intimation which he 
received first in a despatch from Count Bismarck of 
an armistice signed by Jales Favre. There had 
been rumours in the English newspapers of such an 
event, but Gambettaconsidered them asmere manoe- 
uvres of the German Chancellor. On receiving 
Count Bismarck's communication he wrote to Jules 
Favre a letter which has been, perhaps, more criti- 
cised than any document belonging to this period. 

Although rumours of an armistice had already 
been circulated, and the Times had spoken of such 
an eventuality as imminent, this revelation came 
upon Gambetta like a thunderbolt, and wielding 
an angry pen, he wrote thus to Jules Favre : — 

" As yet we are ignorant of the official truth, and 
till we have received from you the assurance that 
you have decided upon so lamentable a conclusion, 
we shall regard the English rumours as without 
foundation, and look upon them only as a new 
manoeuvre of M. Bismarck. N"evertheless, the inter- 
nal situation of Paris appears to be greatly troubled; 
the expulsion of General Trochu from all his func- 
tions and military commands, and his retention, 
fix)m that time, at the head of the Government, 
the ridiculous choice of a Senator of seventy-five 
to preside over the gravest actions of the heroic 
capital, the suppression of the right of meeting and 
the revolutionary journals, as well as the attempts 
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.::.: ::io Hotel de Ville — all 

::..:. .imong the popdation, 

' . -,:•: r harmony, firmness, or 

. . : i'jle :o believe that these 

. -... tender of our capital conld 

.. ..:..: ^i:r.iii:io effort that was 

. .: uLule. and which was an- 

....:< .'.p>. and which it was 

.: . r.lcr :o hoisl with honour, 

■_ j^.-.rryi::^. the flag of truce. 

. . >- v . . . >.. :*: r :lie last three months 

X, . . i: .: c ^M And supported the in- 

^ . : 1:- r :owns — listen to what 

. >.i.: /.iid cruel truth: *That 

.- -. >'>;j: M:::ally ener\'ated and dis- 

» '<r* ^^^.o cvvemed it, and whose 

-^ . ^, >. :^:::\\: <o long as it aimed at 

; ^ -.-.'i: :ho militarv and revolu- 

.^ . ■*.-•.<— i-vii^rnat ion and distrust 

\* jv.:::r.<i.\sm which culminated 

.. .:" /-o 4:h September. What 

.-. > ..->.•.> -t- '^'-vve all, they learn that 

• ■>. v:\w into the civil Govern- 

v.>..vl ^^•:h .<::praue power, is only a 

\ .' ..».' and irresolute mzYztofr^, 

w *v"L^w liim under that double 

X *» '\ *' ivo vrt^erred, in order not 

•.visv*i\»l pivsumption, to capitu- 

.*,.., ovmise France, that they have 
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•carried their guilt and inaction through their 
solidarite with their chief, even to the point of 
remaining deaf to the universal complaints of 
Paris; .... audit is thus that you have 
been led on to these days, submitting, you Re- 
publicans, to a personal power, and distrusting the 
first axiom of the Eevolutionary tradition, which 
is to subordinate military chiefs, whoever they 
may be, to the political and civil magistrates. To 
these faults you are about to add another — if the 
English informants can be believed — ^j'ou are about 
to be driven to your last grain of com by the cal- 
oulating and crafty slowness of our redoubtable 
^nemy, M. de Bismarck. But no, these rumours 
must be false ; I do not believe them. You will 
dismiss those Generals who are lacking in courage, 
and it will only be after a great battle has been 
lost that you wUl submit/" 

The writer then proceeds to detail the military 
situation in the provinces, with the view of en- 
couraging the faint-hearted Parisians, but he comes 
to an abrupt termination : — 

" At the moment of finishing," he says, " I have' 
just learned by a despatch from London, that you 
have returned to Paris with the conditions of the 
capitulation. I am struck dumb by the catas- 
trophe. The expiation is heavy, the punishment is 
excessive ; the living breath of the French Revolu- 
tion can now alone save us. It is that spirit which 
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I lnv(^ki\ for it alone can vivify what remains itt 
hrtuioo or Hfo luul energy." 

Tlu^ ouo i^i\Sisage in this remarkable letter which 
\\\\H boon tuivst criticistHl is that which lays down. 
Iho h»N\4utionmy principle, dating from the time 
wi \\\%^ r\M\voution» of the subordination of the- 
iuilil»^v\ lun\ds to the civil magistrate. It need 
\\\\\), W ?*i\iil hoiv that any system was preferable 
{\\\\\\^ \\\\\W\\\i oui\ of separating the army from 
i\\\^ \u\\M\ u jjysitem which, if long enough pnr- 
nw\\, wovihl at la.^t tnmsform the soldier into the 
uuluval ouou\y of the pei>ple instead of their pro- 
t«H^tor» Tho hnpovial system has always been the 
mighty eiigiuo of despotism, 

After forwaixliug this letter to Jules Favre,. 
OamlH^tta» not permittiui: himself to loose hope, 
issued an onler to the r.'it/i? de Corps to pass in. 
Toviow all the ti\>eps and ammunition over which 
tliey had eontnd, and to ascertain what they still 
requirtnl, and to send reports on the subject to 
Itordeaux. This was his last act as 3^Iilitary 
Dictator. He resigned the Ministry of "War into 
the hands of GenenJ Le Flo, and proceeded to the 
camp of General Faidherbe at Lille. In a speech 
which he made in the north, he expressed his 
views of the situation thus : — 

" Over the whole countrv, what is the cause of 
the people bestiiTing themselves? It is because 
the national existence is at stake. Do not for- 
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get that peace means the cession and mutilation 
of the land of our fathers. Have we the right to 
sacrifice three millions of Frenchmen to this all- 
devonring German? Would it not be shameful in 
us to abandon those Alsaciens who have fled their 
country to protest against this abominable attempt 
at annexation — an annexation scouted by the 
national sentiment — and ranged themselves around 
the standards of the French nation, in defiance of 
the orders, and without giving heed to the perse- 
cutions and fusillades of King William ? It is the 
province of no one — neither of the majority nor 
the minority — to cede France. That man would 
trample on the rights of all and of each who con- 
sidered he had power to cede a part of our coun- 
try as a shepherd might give up a portion of his. 
flock. France is the common property of all 
Frenchmen, and each spot of earth covered by the 
French flag belongs to me as it belongs to you, 
and to all of us. 

The sentiment of solidarite and nationality 
points out then our policy, and it is that of resist- 
ance to the death. No more of weakness, dear 
fellow-citizens. If we do not despair, we shall 
save France. Let us put on a heart and a brow of 
brass, and the country shall be saved by itself,. 
and a free Kepublic founded." 

In a letter to Garibaldi he speaks thus: — 
"Dear and illustrious friend, — How much I thank 
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you for all you have done for our BepubUc ! Your 
noble and generous heart always bears you to that 
spot where danger is to be encountered. Oh! 
when will that day come when my country will 
be able to tell all that it owes to you ? I recom- 
mend to your care our Department of Sadne-et- 
Loire, since the Cote-d'Or has been abandoned; 
cover Lyons, and, in order to do so, post yourself 
at Gha^y as strongly as you can. You will see 
by the measures I have taken that I consider it 
still possible to retrieve somewhat our situation. 
Aid me by your military deeds and by your in- 
fluence. In awaiting the renewal of hostilities, 
let us conduct ourselves }i3 Sepublicans, mindful 
of our principles, and knowing how to put them 
in practice." 

What Gambetta accomplished in raising armies, 
arms and provisions will remain on record as pro- 
bably the greatest feat achieved by one man in 
this century. What his countrymen owe him is 
that the honour of France was saved in the cam- 
paign of 1870-71. 



CHAPTEE VIL 

BETIREMENT. 



XJnbeb the conditions of the armistice granted by 
the Germans, an assembly was to be convoked to 
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meet at Bordeaux on the 15th February, the elec- 
tions for which were to take place on the 8th of 
that month. It was of the utmost importance that 
the delegates sent at this crisis to confer on the 
momentous issues before the nation should be 
animated by sentiments of pure patriotism. In 
view of the circumstances, Gambetta issued a pro- 
clamation to the Departments, in which he thus 
'expressed himself as to what he conceived to be 
the duty of the country : — 

" Citizens, — The foreigner is about to inflict on 
France the most cruel injury which it has been 
given him to attempt during this cursed war, a 
punishment immeasurably beyond the errors and 
weaknesses of a great people. Paris, impregnable 
to force, vanquished by famine, has not been able 
to hold longer in check' the Prussian hordes. It 
surrendered on the 28th January. The city itself 
remains intact, like a last homage snatched by its 
power and grandeur from the barbarian ; her forts 
•«.lone have been surrendered to the enemy. 

Yet Paris, in falling, places upon us the price of 
her heroic sacrifices. During five months of priva- 
tion and suffering, she has given to France time to 
know itself, to call upon her children, to find arms 
and form armies, still young, but brave and resol- 
Tite, and in which nothing is yet wanting but 
that solidity acquired by time. Thanks to Paris, 
if we approve ourselves brave patriots, we hold in 
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our own hands the means of avenging and deliver- 
ing ourselves. There has been signed, unknown 
to us, without our being able to avert it, an armis- 
tice, of which we only lately knew the guilty 
folly, which gives up to the Prussian troops the 
Departments occupied by our soldiers, and which 
imposes on us the obligation of remaining three 
weeks inactive, in order to bring together a National 
Assembly. We await the arrival of a member of 
the Government from Paris. No one has yet 
come, and it is necessary to act. The Prussians 
reckon on this armistice to pacify, demoralise, and 
dissolve our armies. The Prussians hope that an 
Assembly, called together after so many reverses, 
will be necessarily timid, and prompt to submit to- 
a shameful peace. It depends upon us whether 
these calculations shall miscarry, and whether the 
instruments which have even been prepared to 
kill the spirit of resistance, shall only re-animate 
and exalt it. Let us employ these three weeks in 
preparation, in pushing forward with more ardour 
than ever the organization of defence and of the war. 
In place of the reactionary and cowardly Cham- 
ber of which the foreigner dreams, let us have an 
Assembly truly National, Eepublican, desirous of 
peace, if that peace assures us honour, the rank 
and int^rity of our country, but capable also of 
desiring war, and ready to do anything rather than 
accede to the destruction of France. 
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Frenclimen ! Let us think of our fathers, who 
Tiave bequeathed us a France, compact and indi- 
visible; let us not betray our history, nor hand 
over to the barbarian our heriditary domain ; who, 
then, would sign? It would not be the Legiti- 
mists who have fought so well under the flag of 
the Eepublic to defend the soil of the old Kingdom 
of France; nor you, sons of the Bourgeois of 1789, 
whose master work has been to weld the old pro- 
vinces into one compact and indissoluble whole ; 
nor you, working-men of the towns, whose intelli- 
gent and generous patriotism has always repre- 
sented France in her power and unity as the 
initiator of the people into modem liberty; nor 
you, the labourers, proprietors of the country, who 
have ever sold vour blood for the defence of the 
Eevolution to which you owe your land and your 
dignit;f as citizens. No, there wUl not be found 
one Frenchman to sign this infamous compact. 
The foreigner will be deceived. He must abandon 
this mutilation of France, because the whole 
nation, animated with the same love for the 
mother-country, will rise up again, and expel the 
foreigner. 

To attain this sacred object, we must devote to 

it our hearts, our minds, our lives, and — sacrifice 

perhaps more difficult still — lay aside our prefer- 

-ences ; we must rally close around the Eepublic^ 

r^md givB proofs abovQ all, of coohoess a^nd strength 
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of mind. Let us yield neither to passion nor 
weakness ; let ns swear simply, as men who ar^ 
free, to defend against all — Prance and the Re- 
public. To arms 1 To arms I ! " 

On the 2nd February he issued a decree which 
is regarded as the most arbitrary and objectionable 
act of his Dictatorship — declaring that those who 
had been connected with the Imperial Govem-r 
ment should not be eligible to vote in the approach-^^ 
ing elections. The decree was signed by the 
delegation of Bordeaux. M. Jules Simon pro- 
tested against it, but Gambetta refused to with- 
draw it. On this subject the following despatch 
was sent by Count Bismarck to Gambetta : — 

" To M. Leon Gambetta, Bordeaux. 

" In the name of liberty of election stipulated 
by the Armistice Convention, I protest against the 
orders sent out in your name to deprive* of the 
right of being elected to the Assembly a numerous 
list of French citizens. Elections under an arbi- 
trary and oppressive rigime cannot confer the 
rights which the Armistice Convention recognises 
in deputies freely elected, 

BiSMABCE." 

Gambetta in publishing this document added 
these words : — 

" We are aware that the Prussian counted, in 
iorder to satisfy his ambition, upon an Assembly 
into which, thanks to delays and difficulties of 
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every sort, the accomplices and sycophants of 
the late dynasty allied to M. de Bismarck 
would have been allowed to enter. The decrees 
of exclusion, issued on 31st January, have dis- 
sipated these hopes. The insolent pretention 
of the Prime Minister to interfere with the 
constitution of a French Assembly is the most 
striking justification of the measures taken by the 
Government of the Kepublic. 

"The lesson will not be lost upon those who* 
have any sentiment of national honour. 

Gambetta." 

All the influence of the Government of the 
National Defence at Paris was brought to bear 
on Gambetta to obtain his withdrawal of the 
decree 6f ineligibility. He was steadfast in his 
opinion. He feared, however, that a division at 
this moment might produce irremediable evils to 
the country, and on the arrival of Jules Simon, 
Emanuel Arago, Gamier-Pag^s, and Eugene Pel- 
letan, with a decree signed by the members of the 
Government of the National Defence annulling 
that of Bordeaux, Gambetta resigned. He im- 
mediately afterwards retired to a little house ia 
the vicinity, where he lived in the company of hia 
attached friends Banc and Spuller. 

Though repudiated by the Government, hia 
supreme efforts were not forgotten by his country- 
men on the day of the elections. He was elected 
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in nine different departments a memb^ of tlie 
National Assembly. 

Gambetta was present at the melancholy meet- 
ing of the assembly at Bordeaux on the 1st March, 
1871, when the treaty of peace was submitted. It 
was with a heart overwhelmed with grief that he 
witnessed the signing away of Alsaca and Lorraine, 
a concession against which he had always pro- 
tested. "When he beheld the deputies of those 
two loved provinces retire in a body from their 
places in the Assembly, he no longer could control 
his feelings ; and one of his intimate friends has 
since written that at that moment Grambetta took 
a resolution to consecrate his whole life to avenge 
that day of shame and national sorrow. 

After the gloomy end of the war, in which he 
had taken so glorious a part, Gambetta retired to 
Saint Sebastien, on the Spanish frontier, where hei 
lived in strict privacy imtil the month of June 
following. 
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CHAPTER I. 

RETURN TO FRANCE. 

When Gambetta returned to France in June, he 
was a changed man. Who would have recognised 
in the ex-dictator, as he passed the French frontier, 
the bright young advocate of 1868 ? With his 
country he had passed through a great crisis. 
Mentally, no man experienced more in the stirring 
events of that period than Ldon Gambetta. His 
career reminds one of that of the men of the great 
revolution, who compressed the events of a century 
into three years, and then paid their lives as the 
. forfeit for immortality. 

Towering high above all his contemporaries, 
Gambetta had indeed displayed the qualities of 
the giants of those days. He combined the mental 
force of a Mirabeau with the practical energy • of a 
Danton. But the strain on even his iron, powers, 
combined with the distress that weighed upon his 
beloved France, had temporarily crushed his spirit 
.and aKhausted his physical faculties. It was with 

E 
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amazement that his friends in France observed on 
his return that his clear, massive brow was 
wrinkled, and his bright black hair deeply tinged 
with grey. In a few months he had aged a quar- 
ter of a century ; he looked fatigued and haggard ; 
even his erect form had become slightly bent. 

His first public appearance in France, on his 
return &om Spain, was made at Bordeaux, among 
that population with whom he had laboured 
devotedly with so much appreciation and sym- 
pathy. The address which he delivered on this 
occasion is of historical importance. 

" I would wish," he said, " apropos of the elections 
and of the grave situation in which the country is 
placed, to let you know, without any after-thought 
of mine, the reason why I am not a candidate in 
this Department, and what I hope, what I would 
desire to accomplish." 

Having, in the outset, made plain the necessity 
there existed for examining the situation, in view 
of the competition of the. adherents of the Mon- 
archy, and of those who attempted to lay at the 
door of the Republic the excesses of the preceding 
months, he proceeded to indicate the analogy sub- 
sisting between that moment and the events of 
May, 1870. 

** In various shapes," he said, *' the same question 
was to-day asked: Did they wish once more ta 
turn into the rut of dynastic rule ? • • . It is 
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consoling to think that, amid the crimes and 
excesses which marked the fall of the Commune, 
in spite of the evil tongues which have been let 
loose on the Eepublican party in open, civil war, 
the country has not lost its head ; the municipal 
elections have proved that the day following that 
frightful crisis the country has not given way to 
reaction. That fact ought to inspire us with 
patience and wisdom in our political doings. I 
believe that, thanks to the union of different 
shades of Eepublican opinion, we have it in out 
power to show to all the country the spectacle of 
a disciplined party, strong in its opinions, labori- 
ous, vigilant, and resolved, whatever betide, to 
convince France of its faculty of governing. In a 
word, a party accepting the formula : Power to the 
most worthy and the most wise. ... It be- 
hoves us, then, to be the ipaost wise. Very good ! 
that will cost us nothing.; and for this most excel- 
lent of reasons, there is no policy truly wise, 
truly fruitful, except that of the Eepublican 
party. 

"The age of chivalry, heroism, has passed 
away!" exclaimed Gambetta, and forthwith he 
launched into advice as to organization, and what 
•might be called the presaic tools for the attain- 
ment oif success. The present organization of 
'itodety, he pointed out, was imfair to the labourer 
•and tiiie peasant It left them far behind^ in the 
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xnarcli of intellect; it rendered it impoBsilAe i£cfr 
them to be free citizens. 

" As to the peasant," he cried, " chained down 
to the tillage of the soil, who bears so bravely 'his 
heavy lot, without other consolation than, that of 
leaving to his children the paternal field cm acre 
larger than he found it. As to this man, all his 
passions, his joys, his fears are bound up in this 
patrimony. Of the outer world, he only hears 
through the medium of rumour or legend ; he is 
the prey of rogues and vagabonds ; without know- 
ing it, he strikes at the bosom of his benefactress, 
the Bevolution ; he faithfully pajrs his taxes» and 
gives his blood to a society for which he has as 
much fear as respect. But here ends his jr61e. 
• . . It is to the peasants, then, that we szurat 
without delay address ourselves, it is they whom 
we must elevate and instruct. Oh ! how one 
desires that there were a JRurcU Chamber in the 
deep and true sense of the word, because it is not 
witli tlie country squire you are going to make a 
Emul Chamber, but ^nth free and enlightened 
peasants; and then, iust^d of being a mockery, 
tliis qualification for a Bural Chamber would be a 
homage paid to the progress of enlightenment 
among the masses, • , . We muat estaUiah 
e\\>ry whei^ alongside the schoolmaster, the drill- 
aeqtMmt and the gymnastic instructor, in order 
that ouor children, our soldiers, our ieUow-ioitijeiiB 
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may each and all be able to hold a sword, to han^e 
a musket, to make long marches, to pass the night 
tmder the starry canopy, to endure courageously 
and well for their native land. We must bring 
into the front rank these two kinds of education ; 
otherwise you will not rear a nation of patriots. 
Yes, gentlemen, if. we have been forestalled, if we 
have submitted to the supreme injury of beholding 
the France of Either and of Hoche stripped of her 
two moet patriotic provinces — provinces which, in 
a pre-eminent degree, were characterised by their 
military, commercial, industrial, and democratic 
spirit — ^we can only blame the infirmity of our 
physique and marale. If we have to wait ten 
years, twenty years," he continued, " we will do 
so, but we must commence at once to purge our- 
selves of the dangerous conceits which have 
brought about so many disasters, . . . Let us 
achieve, before all others, this one end — ^the most 
complete education from the bottom to the top of 
human knowledge. Whoever shirks this double 
duty of civil and military instruction, let him be 
deprived of his rights as a citizen and as an elector, 
and let him who is loth to share the misfortimes 
of his coimtry be declared unworthy to take part 
in its government." 

Without discussing any programme of educa- 
tion, Gambetta repeated his conviction that an 
educated Bepublican party would, before long, be 
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able to let the peasant see that ' they were his 
sincere friends. 

." I would," he resumed, " that our opposition 
was that of a Government ; I would wish for it 
no other task than that of doing good, or forcing 
others to do good ; hecavse I know a passion more 
potent even than that of exercising power ; it is to 
overlook with equity^ with firmness, and with good 
sense, a loyal power, and under the simple pres- 
sure of ideas and public spirit, to see accomplished 
by other hands great and striking reform." 

He concluded his discourse, which at frequent 
intervals was rapturously applauded, with these 
words : — 

'' But it is essential that the Bepublican party 
have a stem care of their principles ; we wiU be 
indulgent towards persons; we will show that we 
are ready to open the door, but as to our principles 
we will remain immoveable. We will admit those 
who are enlightened ; we will admit others who are 
not quite so convinced, but who, by reason of their 
exceptional social position, accept in good faith 
the consequences of the principle of Eepublicanism. 

If this bulwark be raised around our institu- 
tions, rest assured that we shall maintain the 
Eepublic much better with a Eepublican minority, 
firm, energetic, watchful of the actions of the 
msgority, than with a majority of inconsistent and 
lukewarm men, who will be exclusive as to per- 
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sons, but men easy to be drawn into a compromise 
of principles. 

After this first great rule of action, I could wish 
that it might be made clear to the entire country 
that it is not at present possible to attempt any- 
thing else in the way of reform than education 
and national arming. Other questions, though of 
great importance, can wait. They must be subor- 
dinated to the realisation of these prime and 
capital necessities. 

The people, you may be sure, will never barter 
their millions for the education of those who suffer 
and who know it not ; they will spend them on 
those whose tendencies never have been towards 
the restoration of monarchies, ostentatious outlay, 
and the crushing under foot of the people ; and, in 
passing, gentlemen, I may say that here you have 
one of the reasons which show that it is not pos- 
sible to restore monarchy amongst us ; we are not 
rich enough to pay for it. 

As a consequence, we shall have solved by that 
the most vital of all problems which I state thus : 
to give equally to classes, dispel the pretended 
antagonism between town and coimtry, suppress 
parasites, and by the diffiision of knowledge among 
all restore moral and political vigour to the country. 

And thus you will make assurance doubly sure 
— you will have two securities — one, against 
common-law crimes, by the elevation of the 
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standard of moraKty; the other, against risks of 
revolution, in giving satisfaction and security to 
the legitimate aspirations of others. 

Such is the programme, at once Badical and 
Conservative, which the Eepublic alone can carry- 
out. And then, throughout the whole world, the 
friends of France wiU be able to re-assure them- 
selves ; she will emerge purified and regenerated 
out of her great trials, and even under the strokes 
of misfortune she will appear grander, more pros- 
perous, more high-minded' than ever." 

It was to expound and enforce the programme 
sketched in his speech at Bordeaux that Gambetta 
now devoted all his energies — ^to defeat the project 
of those who desired to make "a Eepublic without 
Eepublicans," which with little difficulty might be 
transformed into something of a very different 
character. 



CHAPTEE 11. 

"LA REP0BLIQUE FRANgAISE." 

When he arrived in Paris, Gambetta, set himself to 
work to organise the campaign which was to 
defend and sustain the Eepublic. He sur- 

rounded himself with a body of men whose 
fidelity and patriotism he had tried and prepared 
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for the great work of consolidating democratic 
institutions. With the aid of the League of 
Alsace, the journal Za E^publique Franqaise waa 
established, and at once took its place as the 
official organ of the National party. 

The plan on which La Bepuhliqvs Franqaise waa 
started was, in its entirety, new to journalism in 
iVance. Excepting the lumbering Journal des 
Debats, with its dull discussions on some diplomatic 
event a fortnight old, there was no serious morning 
paper in the country. The fantastic sheets called 
by that name consisted of a hodge-podge of vitu- 
perative personal criticisms on some political 
events, contemptible in their superficiality, obscene 
stories, and puerile jests, scattered about without 
any attempt at arrangement. The great charac- 
teristic of the new journal, of which Gambetta waa 
constituted Director, was its earnest tone. It pre- 
sented vigorous articles on current topics, a fair 
variety of fresh news, and a miscellaneous mass of 
interesting literary and scientific information. It 
was suited for the educated tradesman as well as 
for the thoughtful workman; and its object 
was to unite these bodies in a common interest on 
the basis of liberal principles. Gambetta said that 
one danger to the Eepublic would be the attempt 
of the Bouigoisie to substitute itseK as a class for 
the intriguers called the " ruling order," which had 
been discarded. On the other hand, to try to 
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establish a social commonwealth according to the 
ideal of the artizan would be to throw power 
again into the hands of the contending factions^ 
who would unite in a common effort to stem the 
Democratic wave. To advocate this principle has 
been the object of the able writers in La B^pvhlique 
Franqaise^ and their reasoning has sunk deep into 
the minds of Frenchmen, and borne its fruit in the 
successive peaceful triumphs of the people. 

The re-appearance of Gambetta on the scene of 
French politics gave rise to a great amount of 
comment and speculation as to the place he would 
henceforth take in directing the destiny of the 
nation. Public opinion in and out of France had 
been considerably modified as to his fitness for a 
legislator since hk first election in Paris as an irre- 
concilable enemy of the Empire. At this period 
the London Times spoke in fulsome terms of the 
man whom they had stigmatised as the brawler of 
Belleville." 

While directing the public mind on all impor- 
tant questions through the columns of his journal, 
Gambetta prepared to take an active part in the 
Parliamentary campaign which was about to bo 
opened, he having been elected in three constitu- 
ences in the supplementary elections. After the 
evacuation of Versailles by the Prussians, a cry 
was raised to bring the Government and Legisla- 
ture back to Paris, but this step was strongly 
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opposed by M. Thiers and a majority of the 
assembly on the ground that, after the exciting 
events of the Commune, it would be unsafe to 
have the seat of Government in the capital. 



CHAPTEE III. 

THE LEGISLATUKE AT VERSAILLES. 

It was on the arena of the French Chamber at 
Versailles that Gambetta's later and perhaps 
greatest victories were won, and it was during the 
period that he attended there that I had the best 
opportimity of closely watching his career. For 
years during that time my business called me to 
the meetings of the Legislature, and I have many 
pleasing souvenirs of the interesting and momen- 
tous discussions that then took place at Versailles 
— which may be an excuse for my entering into 
this branch of the subject at greater length than I 
should otherwise have. done. I shall ask the reader 
to accompany me in a visit to the French Houses 
of Parliament, as they then existed at Versailles. 

In that melancholy retreat they were as far 
removed from the influence of the mob as if they 
met in the deepest recesses of the Alps or the 
Pyrenees. The town of the Great Monarch now 
only inspires that sense of desolation produced by 
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the contemplation of departed greatness. 'The* 
vast palace is tenantless ; the gard«is, stretching 
away to the horizon, with their everchangniff 
vistas, are bleak and neglected, and show at eveiy 
step traces of the triumphant invader ; the majestic 
avenues are deserted, the streets are silent and 
present few signs of life. Every leaf, every stone^ 
Speaks of the dead present and the living past. 
About ten years ago the grass that had sprung up 
between the paving stones of the forsaken roads- 
was trodden down by a crowd of representatives 
from all parts of France sent to remodel the system 
of Government and make a new constitution. It 
was then about eighty years from the time when 
another group of National delegates came ta 
Versailles on a similar mission. Since they left 
the old palace, taking with them the king — ^the- 
only man there who regretted to exchange the 
burning sands of Versailles for the more genial 
region of the Tuileries — ^Versailles has only ex- 
isted on its reputation as a rich curiosity — a mere- 
relic of past monarchical splendour and glory. 

It is to this fossilised city that a crowd composed 
of senators, deputies, journalists, and the general 
public is in the time I speak of rapidly transported 
daily from one of the leading centres of Paris — ^the 
Gare St.-Lazare. The parliamentary service con- 
sists of two trains, the first for the deputies, leaving 
at one o'clock, and the other for the senators, going: 
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It 'quarter of^an liour diater; but the fact is that 
legislators of bothGhaiDbeTS, and journalists reprep- 
senting every variety of dpinion, "mingle here m- 
discrimiaately together. There never was an in- 
stitution invented in Ftuxkce to be compared with 
the parliamentary ti)ain for bringiilg men of cchi- 
trary views into close contact. M. Gambetta 
arrives^ as he usually does, a little out of breathy 
and with his shirt collar all on one side. He 
jumps into the first compartment where there is a 
vacant seat, and after wiping his forehead he finds, 
as the train is moving off the platform, that lie is 
sitting opposite to M. Paul de Oassagnac. Such 
an accident as this probably accounts for the ex- 
traordinary spectacle, which attracted general 
attention in Versailles some time back, of M. Gam- 
betta and M. Paul de GasiKignSLC walking arm-in^ 
arm from the Lefb Bank Station all the way to the 
Chamber of Deputies. Monarchists of every shade 
and Eepublicans are shut up in the same uncom- 
lortable boxes which on the ^line between Paris 
and Versailles are called first-dass railway car- 
riages. As they meet there after breaskfast, at the 
moment of lighting their -first cigar, aoA nearly 
twenty^fouT hours ^ter -the imt ^Isate, {Miifalic 
men (rf France are generally in a genial and not 
uncompromising mood. In these jAeasant joxnh 
neys which, however, occur a little too often iin the 
^arliamentaiy session for one's peisonai ijoii- 
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veDience, I have heard the most agreeable and 
reasonable conversations among political opponents 
— men who, an hour later, would be hurling a^ 
each other epithets so offensive that they would 
not be permitted in a public-house debating dub 
in London. Those who go to Versailles by the 
deputies' train enjoy the questionable advantage 
of being stared at daily by a mob of loungers who 
come out from the restaurants on the boulevards 
to watch the prominent politicians take their 
tickets and pass into the waiting-room — ^for be- 
yond that point no mere spectator is allowed to 
go. In times of political excitement the extent 
of this crowd is so great that notwithstanding the 
colossal dimensions of the Salle des Pas-Perdns of 
the Gare St.-Lazare a strong staff of police is ob- 
liged to put forth all its energy to make way for 
those whose business calls them to YersaiUeSw 
The treatment of the crowd by these officers de- 
pends on the character of the Government in 
power. If it be a popular ministry the casual 
visitors are handled with a leniency which renders 
them extremely inconvenient ; if it be a cabinet of 
" authority " an amount of repressive harshness is 
exercised which must make it a difficult and un- 
comfortable undertaking to attempt to see the 
deputies off on their perilous journey. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the journey is 
a dangerous one. At two or three points of the 
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rmU, and particularly since the connection was 
established between the Bight and Left Bank lines, 
we are daily subjected to shocks which, if they 
occurred in England, would be described in the 
newspapers as alarming accidents " in which, hap- 
pily, there was no loss of life." We have become 
so familar with these incidents that they are now 
allowed to pass unnoticed ; but when at first the 
travellers were thrown from their seats into each 
other's arms, the event was generally commented 
on in the press ; and I once heard an ingenious 
discussion on the probable results of a dissolution 
of Parliament being rendered necessary by the 
accidental dissolution of a majority of the mem- 
bers individually. So far, however, no serious 
casualty has occurred, and during the session the 
residents of Versailles are treated to a view of the 
tramway cars which convey the national repre- 
senta,tives from the railway station to their re- 
spective chambers. 

The crowd which watches the arrival of the 
legislators at Versailles is composed of a very 
different class of people from those who come to 
witness their departure from the Gare Saint Lazare. 
The latter know all the leading members of both 
houses, are ready to cheer or hoot at them accord- 
ing to their attitude in the current debate, and are 
perfectly acquainted with the signification of the 
previous day's vote. The citizen of Versailles, on 
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the othier hand, looks with breathless awe on eadi 
individustl Mi^ho arrives by the parliamentaiy train. 
He saunters down to the station to gather inform- 
ation, and to express by his silent presence his 
admiration for the national institution which brin^ 
so important a gathering to his native town. As 
a rule, he seeks to be informed on only two points: 
First, whether there has been any alteration since 
the preceding day in the form of government in 
France, and second, whether any resolution has been 
adopted with regard to removing the seat of govern- 
ment to Paris. If he obtain a satisfactory assur- 
ance on these points he pronounces the affairs of the 
country to be in a flourishing condition. Once, 
indeed, a resident of Versailles, excited by the 
pressure of an unusually large concourse of people, 
and obviously imder the influence of an inordinate 
quantity of absinthe, felt himself called upon to 
give expression to some political sentiment; but 
he could find no more definite exposition of his 
opimonS than, ** Vive la gauche!* On arriving at 
Versailles no time is lost by those having business 
there in proceeding to the Chambers. They have 
there to make their way through another swarm of 
idlers, this time composed of foreign visitors, all 
struggling for admission to the building. It is 
.almost needless to say that the bulk of these 
'Strangers are American and English tourists. Th^y 
Mcanndt be got to understand that they are in. a 
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foreign country, where the important commercial 
or trading firms they represent are unknown to the 
Government ofi&cials ; and it is amusing to observe 
the confidence with which, guide-book and map 
in hand, they present their cards to the astonished 
officials, and the consternation they exhibit on 
being told that those documents do not give them 
the right to enter. Some time ago I passed a 
couple of English tradesmen who confidently ex- 
pected to pass the doorkeeper on simply exhibit- 
ing their passports as British subjects, and that at 
a moment when a number of eminent Frenchmen 
were sitting patiently in the waiting-room hoping 
for the chance of a ticket. There is always a great 
demand for admission to the strangers' galleries, 
particularly by people from the provinces ; and it 
is a fact which has frequently struck me that a 
large proportion of those who come to listen to the 
debates consists of ladies and priests. A practical 
Parisian does not think it worth while to leave his 
business or his caf^, and spend an hour and a half 
in a railway train, for all the entertainment he 
oould get at Versailles, and as a rule he is right 



CHAPTEE IV. 

IN THE CHAMBEB. 



Let us transport ourselves for a time to the sittings 
•of the popular Chamber of France when they 
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were held in the great hall added to the palace of 
Louis XIV. 

The visitor, on entering at the time fixed for 
commencing the proceedings, about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, would probably be surprised to 
find all the public galleries filled and the floor ot 
the house deserted. The members have not re- 
turned from their meetings in the various com- 
mittees into which the Chamber is divided. 

Let us glance round the large hall from the 
point of view of the President. It takes a little 
while to accustom one's self to clearly distinguish 
objects amidst the mass of crimson curtains and 
cushions. When a deputy ascends the tribune 
and surveys the House he possesses the advantage 
of being able to address particularly any political 
party or section of a party known to the French 
Parliaments Turning to his extreme right, he has 
the ultra Conservatives and most uncompromising 
enemies of the Eepublic — ^those who talk of " pro- 
gress " with a smile of pity, and hold that every 
measure of reform passed within the last centmy 
has been a retrograde movement. Between this^ 
group and the centre, carrying the eye towards the 
left, he sees the milder adherents of the old regime, 
who are willing to surrender many of the ancient 
privileges to conserve the principle of divine and 
kingly authority in modem legislation. Looking: 
sliCaight before him, he sees the men who represent 
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the principle of compromise between the old and 
new systems, whose lives are spent in a constant 
struggle to reconcile the conflicting elements on 
either side of them, and who, holding the balance 
between the opposing parties, are at once feared 
and mistrusted by each of them in turn. It is this 
middle body which gives France its statesmen,, 
politicians, and diplomatists ; the majority on each 
side are but advocates of antagonistic doctrines* 
Glancing further to the left the speaker will ad- 
dress what may be called Conservative Eepublicans 
— ^partisans rather of the aristocratic republics of 
Greece and Eome than of the Democratic Kepublic 
of Montmartre* The real bond of opinion and 
sympathy between these high Girondists and the 
Eadicals is their common hatred of priestly power. 
Otherwise, their notions of liberty, if put in 
practice, will produce a decidedly sesthetic and 
thoroughly exclusive sort of Eepublic. On the 
extreme left he encounters the Badicals of all 
shades, from the diplomatic and compromising 
type of M. Pascal Duprat to the irreconcilable 
socialist who sits on the summit of the mountain^ 
M. Louis Blanc. 

As to the constitution of the present Chamber^ 
its first characteristic is a marked preponderance 
of men of letters. The proportion of journalists, 
or at least publicists, would be incredible to aa 
English reader 
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yards distance. Otherwise, the arrangements ar& 
excellent, except as regards the journalists, who- 
are perched in a gallery facing the President at 
the highest summit of elevation in the House.. 
The central point of the Chamber is the tribune,, 
from which the speaker addresses the Assembly — 
a raised platform railed well in, and having about 
half-a-dozen steps leading up to it on each side»^ 
Behind this tribune sits the President in a still 
more elevated position, from which he can com- 
mand a view of the whole House ; and around the 
tribune, but a little removed from it, are grouped 
the seats of the deputies in a horse-shoe form. 
Over the President's head is a fine picture repre- 
senting Louis XYI. swearing to the constitution 
before the National Assembly in 1790. The re- 
presentatives assembled on the occasion can easily 
be recognised on the canvas individually ; so that 
the members of the existing Parliament have con- 
stantly before their eyes the features of Mirabeau> 
Eobespierre, and the other leaders of the French 
Eevolution, their celebrated predecessors. 

I ought to mention here that when the Chamber 
of Eepresentatives met in the Palais-Bourbon 
under Louis Philippe, a portrait of that monarch 
swearing to the charter occupied a similar place 
above the chair of the President. Under the 
Empire the decorative canvas bore no allusion to 
joaths — probably that was considered a rather 
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delicate subject — and no historical recollections 
were invoked : the Corps Legislatif was satisfied 
to contemplate the politically neutral images of 
Truth and Justice. One of the Opposition of that 
day suggested that it would be for the advantage 
of the country if those two personages could be 
induced to come down and take part in the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament. 



CHAPTEE V. 

AN AFTERNOON SITTING. 



At this moment the House is full of animation, 
and it is evident that an important discussion is 
expected, for the leaders are amongst the mass of 
deputies who follow the President into the halL 
The President takes his seat at exactly half-past 
two in the afternoon, and rings the bell which 
stands before him by pressing vigorously on the 
rod to which it is attached. Before this prelimi- 
nary flourish, however, he places his hat on the 
table, ready to be put on in the event of an uproar 
too loud to be subdued by the sonorous brass 
tongue by which order is preserved on ordinary 
occasions. By the standing orders of the French 
Parliament, when the President has placed his hat 
on his head, the sitting is at an end. 

The reading of the minutes of last meeting, and 
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■the other formal business by which the proceed- 
ings are commenced, is accomplished in the midst 
of a din which renders eveiysoimd indistinguishable 
to the mass of the members except the occasional 
ringing of the President's beU. 

As soon as the undisputed portion of the pro- 
gramme of the day is concluded, the aspect of the 
House entirely changes. A perfect stillness reigns 
on every side, and the attention is fixed on the 
speaker. If he be in the habit of addressing the 
House, he does not begin at once, but takes a quiet 
walk from one end of the tribune to the other, 
then looks round upon the members, and proceeds 
to take a sip of eau siocree, or wine, or whatever 
'else he has ordered to be served to him by the 
ushers. These are preliminaries which great 
speakers never omit. Suppose, for example, it is 
M. Paul de Cassagnac. After having gone through 
the first ceremony which I have described, he 
turns straight upon the left, folds his arms, and 
begins his observations, whatever his subje(it may 
be, with some epithet of disdain or defiance 
addressed to his opponents, which is certain to 
produce hostile cries and shouts of recrimination, 
^nd to call for a violent agitation of the President's 
bell at the very outset of the debate. Then the 
battle is engaged, and M. Paul de Cassagnac is in 
his glory — shooting his carefully-prepared epigrams 
^t his assailants^ who shout, and hoot, and shake 
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tbeir fists at him as he denotinces and. rails at 
them from the top of the tribune, holding tightly 
by the baluster to allow of his swinging himself 
right into their midst. When he has lashed the 
mildest of his opponents into fury, and roused the 
Eepublican sea into foaming billows of rage, the 
speaker descends placidly from the tribune, smil- 
ing contentedly with the consciousness of having 
done his duty. He has, in fact, accomplished the 
end proposed to himself by a really popular 
speaker at Versailles — that of widening the breach 
between him and his adversaries, of obscuring the 
question at issue by a cloud of vituperation, and 
rendering compromise difficult and reconciliation 
impossible. 

To one who attends regularly these parliamentary 
debates, however amusing they may be at first,, 
they become in the course of time monotonous 
and even absurd. The history of one of the great 
debates from the time the Chamber met at 
Versailles would stand for that of any other thai 
ever took place there. The subject of dispute 
is always the same; the accusations launched 
forth are identical ; and the result never varies. 

A Eepublican suddenly chaiges a speaker on 
the Eight with being the apologist of a crime, and 
^ an accomplice of the assassin of the 2nd Decem- 
ber." The reply is invariably that the Eepublicans 
are anarchists, who aim at destroying the founda- 
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tions of society ; and, if it were M. Gambetta who 
had spoken, he would be invited to render his 
accounts for the time he was in power. The art of 
interrupting a speaker with a telling phrase has 
been brought to something like perfection in the^ 
French Chamber of Deputies. The most accom- 
plished practitioner is M. Paul de Cassagnac,. 
although it must be admitted that his interruptions 
do not always bear much relevancy to the point in 
dispute. He sometimes, too, sustains a severe 
rebuke instead of achieving a rhetorical success. 
We had an instance of this on the occasion when 
he tried to rally the plain M. Menier some time ago. 

The celebrated chocolatier was advocating his 
favourite theory, to tax fixed capital, and while 
describing the dilBferent kinds of property that he 
included under that head, he was interrupted by 
M. Paid de Cassagnac, who suggested, " Cacao for 
example." "Yes," answered M. Menier, "I in- 
clude chocolate. I am not ashamed to say that I 
made my fortune by it, and T am bringing up my 
son in the same business. It is a subject on which 
your family ought to know something, for your 
uncle still owes me a considerable sum for choco- 
late supplied to him a long time ago, and I should be 
glad to receive payment from you on his account." 

M. Cassagnac has a number of imitators in the 
Assembly, but none of them have attained the 
degree of proficiency of the master. Foremost 
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amongst his disciples may be reckoned M. Guneo 
•d'Omana, but his most effective appearances used 
to consist in his ascending the tribune and ex- 
pressing his contempt for M. Gambetta as a maa 
fix)m whom it was useless to demand satisfaction 
^mr un atUre terrain** 

The greatest feat on record in the way of 
interruptions is that performed by M. Paul de 
OassagL. when, in the conrse of a speech by 
M. Oambetta, after the dramatic dissolution of 
May, he interrupted the speaker ninety-seven 
times with interjections and interpolations. For 
those who desire to form an accurate opinion on 
the nature of the proceedings in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, I recommend a perusal of 
the Journal Officid, containing the stenographic 
report of that sitting. ITothing coxdd have shown 
more conspicuously the absurdity of the practice 
indulged in by the militant Bonapartists than 
what took place in that memorable parliamentary 
struggle ; but it had this good result, to force the 
Chamber to pass an amendment of the standing 
orders to prevent the recurrence of such an abuse 
of liberty of speech as took place on that occasion. 
In fact, it was then recognised that what passed up to 
that time for liberty of speech was nothing else than 
the liberty to prevent other people &om speaking. 

The Chamber of Deputies knows no middle 
course between a state of excitement and that of 
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listless inattentiou. The moment that a member 
who is in possession of the tribune ceases to pro- 
voke the indignant shouts of his opponents, he is 
regarded as a bore, and the bulk of the members 
saunter forth into the Salle des Pas-Perdus, leaving 
Mm to address the empty benches. 

The Salle des Pas- Perdue, which corresponds to 
the lobby of the House of Commons, is a long 
gallery looking into the gardens on the west side 
of the palace, richly embellished with busts of 
illustrious Frenchmen. In this passage are two 
doors hung with scarlet curtains, by which the 
deputies enter into the Salle des Seances. Here the 
chiefs of the various groups extemporize lines of 
policy and modes of procedure to meet the exigen- 
<5ies of every changing current during the sitting, 
all the time walking to and fro in little knots of 
three or four, and smoking their cigars or cigarettes. 

In the midst of these groups, M. Gambetta, 
"before he became President, distinguished himself 
by his excited manner and loud voice when some 
unexpected tactics of the Bonapartists had aroused 
Ids southern blood. He walked about the hall 
from one end to the other, hardly conscious of 
when he arrived at the extremity, dictating to hia 
followers in a high-sounding tone the course to be 
followed in the new circumstances. 

M. Eouher, the Vice-Emperor of former days^ 
who might be regarded as the leader of the rights 
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presents a strong contrast to the late chief of the 
Eepublicans in this respect. He is always calm^ 
and, when in secret council with his followers, 
seems to shrink from the public gaze. When he 
and a few of the prominent leaders of the right 
are seen in close conference in an obscure comer 
of the Salle des Pas-Perdus, the more nervous of 
the Irreconcilables, such as M. Lockroy, begin ta 
look uneasy, and mutter between their teeth — 
"Another conspiracy." 

In the Salle des Pas-Perdus and the surrounding 
galleries the members always hold themselves in 
readiness for a sudden recall to their places, for 
sometimes their presence is required not only to 
take "part in a vote, but to appropriately contradict 
an opponent whQe he is speaking on a subject 
with which they are acquainted, or for other 
strategic purposes unknown in British parHamen- 
tary life. A signal divides the crowd dispersed 
about the lobbies into two streams, each of which 
enters the Chamber by the door reserved for it 



CHAPTEK VI. 

ECCENTRICITIES. 



Continuing out visit to the Chamber we observe 
that frequently it is found necessary by the chiefs 
to retain all their followers within the House even. 
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Trhen an unimportant speech is teing delivered 
It is at such moments that one can best observe 
the characteristics of the representatives. They 
include every variety of type, from M. Paul de 
Cassagnac, on the extreme right, whose habits are 
so nomadic that nobody ever could tell where his 
seat really is, to M. Louis Blanc, on the extreme 
left, who sits high up on the Mountain, immove- 
able as his political convictions — the image of the 
socialist principles of 1848 petrified. 

On an elevated bencb on the right sits M. 
Eouher, looking down with clasped hands and de- 
spairing glance on the compromising vagaries of 
M. Paul de Cassagnac and M. Cuneo d'Ornano, 
whose eternal provocations of the Left furnish the 
Eepublican organs with their daily appeal to :he 
nation — "How can the public business be pro- 
ceeded with in the face of this Bonapartist 
rowdyism." 

In one of the furthest seats from the President's 
chair, out of range of the view of the galleries, sits 
Prince J^rSme Bonaparte — whom M. Edmond 
About designated as the " C^sar d^class^ '* — 
apparently in mournful contemplation. 

In the centre group, a little to the left, there 
are always prominent the long uiicombed hair 
and thoughtful countenance of M. Pascal Duprat, 
one of the exiles of 1851, who would long ago 
have been an Ambassador of the Eepublic, if he 
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could only acquire the habit of wearing clean linen 
and a coat with buttons, but whose sincere and 
manly eloquence never fails to command the at- 
tention of all parties, even in France. Kear his 
seat is that formerly occupied by the diminutive 
form of M. Thiers, now held by M. Emile de 
Girardin, the father of French journalism, who in 
the midst of the din is calmly preparing his article 
for the next number of the France. 

The most prominent object on the floor of the 
House is the noisy group of which M. Gambetta 
was the centre. The great tribune of Belleville 
used to sit himself in the second bench from the 
bottom on the extreme left; those around him 
being occupied by his faithful followers who, with 
their eyes constantly fixed on him, hung on each 
word he uttered, and watched with breathless at- 
tention every motion of his fingers. Although then 
only thirty-nine years of age, his grey hairs and 
portly figure give the celebrated leader of the 
majority the appearance of a man of sixty. His 
stentorian voice, his slovenly manner of dressing,, 
his contempt for parliamentary and social conven- 
tionalities, and the influence he exerted over all 
about him, led the spectator's mind back to 
Danton in the Convention. 

While he sat in the house as a simple deputy his 
followers were kept perpetually running to and fro, 
now to convey a message to the Government, then 
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a direction tx) a Bepublican deputy in the back 
benches, and again to confer with a prominent 
chief of the right. 

A 3tranger would at a glance have supposed, in 
observing the constant stream of communication 
kept up between this point and the various parts^ 
of the House, that public business was directed by 
the little group acknowledging M. Gambetta for 
its master, and he would not be far wrong. 

That part of the Chamber with which I was most 
familiar, the galleries and halls allotted to the 
journalists, was by no means the least interesting 
even to the casual visitor to Versailles. In French 
institutions the press is not oflScially ignored as it 
is in England. The legislature of France possesses 
a staff of stenographers whose duty it is to write 
down every word spoken in Parliament, and their 
reports of the proceedings appear in the Joui^naH 
Officiel on the morning following the sitting. The 
French have brought their system of official re- 
porting of the parliamentary debates to a point of 
perfection which is surprising, considering the 
delicacy involved in the task of producing an ac- 
count verbally accurate of the stormy discussions 
which take place in the Legislative Assemblies. 

It is aU the more astonishing, as there is a cer- 
tain undefined latitude granted to the members 
to revise the speeches delivered by them. The 
principle is that a speaker is entitled to modify 
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the form of what lie has said without changing the 
thought A large number of the members who are 
nervous about their reputation for rhetorical talent 
take advantage of this privilege; but the really 
powerful orators leave their speeches in the hands 
of the reporters. M. Thiers used to spend many 
sleepless nights in minutely examining the proofs 
of the JcAiTnal Offi,ciel, while natural orators, like 
M. Gambetta, who attach more importance to the 
substance than to the form of what they say, read 
their utterances for the first time when the paper 
is in the hands of the public. 

I happened once to be present at a discus- 
sion between the responsible chief of the steno- 
graphic corps and some of the members of the 
Eight when a difficult point was raised as to the 
oflBcial report. 

At the famous sitting at which the decree of 
dissolution was read, after the overthrow of M. 
Jules Simon in May, the House separated with 
loud cries of " Vive la Republique!' This fact was 
stated in the Officiel report, but the Conservative 
Deputies declared that as the words were uttered 
after the President had declared the sitting closed 
they ought to be deleted. An inquiry was insti- 
tuted which resulted in the decision to retain the 
phrase complained of, on the ground that the 
words had been pronounced before the proceeding? 
were legally terminated. Besides the arrangements 
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to'lflsne fall repotts for the benefit of the general 
piitlic there is a special Government service for 
supplying the press with an abstract of the debates, 
of whiich each jotunal uses whatever it thinks 
proper. 

On account of this provision made by the ad- 
ministration no shorthand writers are wanted to 
represent the Erench newspapers in the Legisla- 
tive Chambers. Nevertheless, each journal has a 
correspondent who attends assiduously every meet- 
ing of Parliament to write what is here called a 
** physiononde *' of the sitting, or a description of 
the incidents and appearance of the House, with 
only the results of the business transacted, and 
those stated briefly. In these sketches the French 
character appears in all its nakedness. They are 
signed with the name of the writer, who repro- 
duces in them all his political tastes, sympathies, 
and prejudices. These light, clever, and generally 
witty comments on the proceedings in Parliament 
are read by everybody, while the complete official 
reports are only studied by politicians; so that 
this species of writing constitutes to-day the prin- 

. • • 

cipal channel by which unknown men rise to 
political eminence and ftnportance in the state. 
The journalists, who represent at Versailles the 
leading newspapers of France, are almost all of a 
social and convivial character. The Government 
h«u3 provided them with a large and convenient 

G 
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hall, in which the houts occupied by dreary orators, 
who talk only for the purpose of being reported in 
the JiMrml OfficUl, are passed by the journalists 
in joculaf conversations on very serious subjects. 
Men of all political, religious, and social opinions 
meet there, and discuss with perfect frankness and 
good-humour the points on which they differ, all 
the while smoking their cigarettes, cigars, or pipes, 
which they light at the elastic gas-tube, kept 
burning at all seasons for that. purpose at the ex- 
pense of the Government. 

I have heard many discussions in that secluded 
hall looking out on the old Palace of Louis XIV. 
amongst men who — although their names might 
be known to each other as partisans of particular 
doctrines — had never before met on common 
ground, and I have sometimes been astonished at 
the result. I have heard writers in the ultramon- 
tane organs and prominent advocates of the ma- 
terialist revolution mutually confessing sympathies 
for the doctriDes of their opponents that have led 
me to doubt whether for the enlightened French- 
man there exists a single abstract truth. 

On important days the principal editors of the 
Paris press, as well as the regular parliamentary 
reporters, take their seats round the fire and mingle- 
in the conversation ; but they are obliged to leave 
behind them the majestically dictatorial declama-^ 
tion with which they electrify their readers. If a 
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mail enters into this society with any bold asser- 
tions, the basis and bearings of which he has not 
thoroughly considered, he is soon found out. 

Generally, the French Chamber rises at about 
six o'clock in the evening. Attempts have been 
made &om time to time to introduce night sittings^ 
but they have never succeeded. It is found that 
instead of promoting business, they have quite the 
opposite effect. After dinner the French deputies 
are prone to give way taan indiscretion of speech 
which is all the more dangerous as at that period 
the susceptibilities of the Assembly are peculiarly 
delicate, Miohelet says : " In judging of the im- 
portance of a discussion, we must have regard to 
whether it took place before or after a repast In 
France the debates which take place after the 
evening tneal are always characterized by great 
noise and excitement." 

We had some time ago a striking example of 
this in the unexpected and causeless outbreak of 
hostilities between M. Gambetta and M. Eouher, 
when instead of disposing of the business for which 
the night sitting was called, both sides of the 
House indulged in the grossest invective until 
after midnight, when they separated without coming 
to any decision on the subject before them. On 
the day following that memorable debate the whole 
press continued the discussion of the question 
raised, but all the journals were agreed as to the 
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fdtility of such a debate as that which had taken 
place, and pronounced a condednnation of the 
prsLctice of holding sittings after dinner. Most 
Frenchmen had the good sense to admit that the 
national character is sufficiently inflammable> and 
political passion sufficiently strong, to render un*- 
necessary to a debate the artificial stimulant sup^ 
plied from the cellars of the Versailles hotels. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

i 

ELOQUENCE OF GAMBETTA. 

Before I went to reside in • France I had had 
occasions, inore frequently than was compatible with 
my personal convenience, of listening to the leading 
orators of this country, None of them approached 
my ideal of a great tribune. My first impulse was to 
suppose that the art of public speaking, as it 
existed in the nations of antiquity, was loi^t. Ab 
I grew older, I came to believe that my ideal on 
this Subject, like most of those of youth, was a 
fancy of something that n^ver did and never 
could exist on earth — 'a divine voice that would 
electrify and lead men whither it would. The first 
time I heard Grambetta haj^ned to be on the 
occasion bf one of his greatest speeches. I ex- 
pected 1^ hear an address that would be worthy of 
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one of our masters of English, The efi^ct was 
greater than anything that in mj wildest dream 
of imagination I had ever conceived. Mj ideal 
was realised— far surpassed lyy what now held me 
spolL-boiind. 

It was the soul of France speaking in a torrent 
of majestic language that flowed iinpetuously with 
a sense of conscious force that divested it of all 
appearance of effort* The organ of the National 
aspirations enthralled the twenty thousand audi** 
tors. There was no time and no inclination for 
reasoning, for criticism, or for hesitation; they 
were lifted into transports of indignation, dreads 
scorn, hope, patriotism — ^by the orator whom they 
could only acclaim with exxdtation as the god-like 
exponent of their thoughts and sentiments. 

The characteristics of Gambetta's style are 
essentially those of the natural orator. He has 
not, like his only great rival in. Europe, Senor 
dastelar, the appearance of being prepared for the 
occasion. His marvellous eloquence is always 
with him — at the breakfast table as in the tribuna 
He is always ready. He does not possess that 
never-failing accuracy of the pirofessed orator, such 
as the late M. Thiers, but his words are always 
incisive and those which precisely, even in defiance 
of the delicacies of French syntax^ express the 
thought or the feeling that is "present. 

Woe ta the unhappy member who inteirupted 
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him in his speeches in the Assembly ! Only a few 
had the temerity to do so, and those being profes-» 
sional filibusters, his cutting rebukes were received 
by them with gratitude as something to render 
their names conspicuous for the time, if not im- 
mortal. 

Like Mr. Gladstone, Gambetta is always ready 
to speak, and he is never at a loss for something 
to say appropriate to the occasion. In consequence 
of this he hajs been stigmatised as the "balcony 
orator " by those correct people who, although not 
temarkable for their powers of eloquence or any- 
thing else, never fail to secure an audience for 
their opinions while lounging gracefully at their 
own firesides. Such a " balcony orator " would be 
useful to the drones of the Boulevard St. Germain. 

His eloquence has perhaps more of the antique 
than of the modem style. He indulges in a good 
deal of gesticulation, and that not of the most 
elegant kind. One of his habits is to bend over to 
his audience with his right arm stretched at full 
length and his five fingers spread out, and in this 
attitude he will remain for two or three miiiutes 
at a time. But his peculiarities and his man- 
neristns are forgotten in the grandeur of the lan- 
guage. It flows from the original source without 
effort. It combines the vehement power, the 
richness and amplitude of speech peculiar to 
indent Greece, with that knowledge of the human 
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heart characteristic of the oratory of Rome. His 
denunciatory declamation has nothing of the arti- 
ficial or sophistical — ^none of those common-places 
which might prove anything, but prove nothing, 
and are only introduced to give sonorous effect to 
the words of the speaker. The declamation of 
Gambetta is impassioned reason. While subject 
to outbursts of passion, he never fails to grapple 
directly with the question with a free, frank, 
honest courage. 

The greatest living master of human language, 
he has never lost sight of his first object — to 
enforce his principles by straightforward and 
legitimate means, and to elevate while he per- 
suades his countrymen. 



CHAPTEE Vin. 

PERSONAL TBAITS. 



The figure of Gambetta is the very impersonation 
of strength. Tall, with high, broad shoulders, and 
massive frame, with long thick hair that hangs ^ 
nervously, like a lion's mane, and features more 
remarkable for their firmness and decision of 
character than their grace, his presence indicates 
the physical and intellectual force of a giant. His 
bearing is free, and even brusque, and he has the 
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frank natural courtesy of the workshop rather than 
the artificial studied politeness of the drawing- 
room. Yet, there is ia fascinating sweetness of ex- 
pression, particularly when he is addressing ladies^ 
which renders Gambetta a favourite in every 
social party. Like M. Edmond About and the 
majority of distinguished Frenchmen, he has a 
strong opinion as to the civilizing influence ou 
mankind of intercourse with the gentle sex, and it 
has been a matter of astonishment to many that 
he has not found occasion in the interval of his^ 
public labours to win some lady's heart 

Gambetta is a warm, genial . friend, and a cheer- 
ful companion; he possesses the power of attaching 
to himself in bonds of lasting friendship those 
with whom he has associated on intimate terms at 
any period of his life. It is not only his intel- 
lectual dominance that attracts them, but also his 
social qualities. He is an excellent companion at 
the dinner table, and an exceptionally good judge 
of wine. In his social habits he more resembles 
Danton than Eobespierre. He does not see that 
a man must live with the austerity of an ascetia 
in order to be a good Democrat any more "than 
that a man must have uncombed hair and dirty 
hands in order to be a good representative of the 
people. His views on these matters are becoming 
more popular in France than they were some 
time ago. 
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About 186d the doctrines of Marat had a mono- 
poly with the Eadicals. At that time two good 
^citizens went as a delegation to wait on a popular 
candidate with a view to ascertain whether his 
democratic principles were sufficiently pure to 
command their support. On arriving at his house 
they inquired of the domestic if the candidate was 
at home. "Yes," said the unsuspecting servant^ 
" but you cannot see him at present." " Why ? " 
asked the deputation. "Because," replied the 
domestic, " he is in his bath." " In his what i '* 
asked the representatives of the electoral com- 
mittee in one breath, feeling that they could not 
trust to their ears. " In his bath," replied the 
servant After gazing at each other in a stupified 
manner for some time, the delegates hastily with- 
drew, declaring that they could not believe a man 
who indulged in such aristocratic practices could 
be safely entrusted with the Interests of a demo* 
cratic constituency. 

These things are gradually altering, however, 
and we have now the promise of an organised 
democracy in France that shall be composed of 
aesthetic Bepublicans, whose tastes for the beautiful 
in nature and aft will exceed that of the most 
refined Oligarchy the world has ever seen. Gam- 
betta sees no reason why the aristocrats should 
monopolise the choice products of the earth. He 
prefers a good dinner to a bad one< and is one of 
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the most convivial spirits at table whetlfer in the 
character of guest or host. . 

He is not, for all that, the terrible gourmand he 
is represented by his political enemies. It would 
be amusing, if it were not disgusting, to observe 
how Gambetta's habits are alluded to daily in the 
Imperialist press. .He is an ogre whose whole 
career is directed to obtaining the means of satis- 
fying an insatiable sensual appetite. He brought 
about the Eevolution of the 4th September in 
order that he might take advantage of the con- 
fusion to plunder the gold plate of the Tuilleries 
and the palaces of the various Government depart- 
ments. He spent most of his time during the war 
in stuffing sacks full of notes of the Bank of 
France, which he employed the troops in carrying 
to places of security when they ought to have been 
engaging the enemy. All this he did in order 
that he might indulge a craving for the moat 
expensive delicacies. He ferociously devours 
daily dishes of fabulous price, and drinks gallons 
of champagne and the choiciest wines of France. 
In fact, at the rate at which he has been living, 
according to those organs of politi6al and. social 
virtue as embodied in the Govemipent of the Due 
de Momy, the funds of which the ex-Dictator was 
able to defraud the public treasury while he was 
in power must be getting exhausted. 
. In reality, there is not a man of more simple 
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habits. He has even been reproached for his want 
of due regard to ceremony. At the time of the 
war the English newspapers published indignant 
accounts of an interview in which he was repre* 
sented to have behaved with a disregard to the 
common decencies of official life towards the 
British Ambassador in Paris, Lord Lyons. The 
charge was that when his lordship called upon him 
Grambetta asked him. — " Will you take a glass of 
beer ? " Being questioned years afterwards as to 
whether there was any truth in the statement, 
Gambetta said — "Well, I really don't remember; 
it is very likely I did." Gambetta always acts aa 
his reason dictates ; his natural manner overcomes 
all the conventionalities of ceremony. 

During the six months' agony of the Eepublic 
which followed the Arbitrary Act of the 16th May, I 
used to see Gambetta almost daily in his office at 
No. 53 Eue de la Chauss^e d' Antin, where he was 
installed in a simple apartment at the back of the 
office of the Hepuhlique Frangaise, It was gener- 
ally about midnight that I used to call to ascer- 
tain the latest phase of the crisis, and there I 
usually found him in a worn-out brown worsted 
jacket, with long sleeves, smoking a cigar, and 
chatting familiarly with his staff of writers. His 
conversation was usually on the struggle through 
which the Eepublic was then passing, but he 
sometimes discoursed on general topics, with the 
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ardour which his nature throws into everything,' 
It was in the summer months, and the windows' 
looking out on the little garden were thrown open j 
and when he became specially interested in a=8u1> 
ject he would sometimes, in his warmth, after 
striding aroimd the little editorial room, step out 
on the balcony to inhale the cool evening air. At 
that time one of the chief events of the night in' 
that animated little room was the examination of 
the English newspapers, the translation of which' 
Gambetta listened to with great interest; and he 
would sometimes turn round to his vim.tor and 
express his gratitude to the English press for tiie 
service they were rendering the cause of Constitu- 
tional Government in France at such a^ trying, 
moment. All the time, imless he was occupied in 
jotting down some notes, or in dictating the out- 
line of an article, Gambetta's comments poured 
forth with a startling abundahce that fascinated 
even his frequent auditor. 



Part IV.-STATESMAN. 



CHAPTEE I. 

AT WORK. 

BuBiKG aU ihe time liiat the Chamber sat at 
Versailles Gambetta was undergoing a painful and 
4irduous training in Statesmanship. When the 
House was sitting he was fdways in his place, 
unless when he was obliged to leave ithe Hall to 
confer with his followers, or to attend meetings of 
-committee. Notwithstanding his labour in the 
Legislature he was always at the call of his friends 
in the f^xmnoes to appear wherever his presence 
could advance the cause of the Sepublic, strugglmg 
agaibst the increasing power of monarchical faction. 
Then' his work in the office of BipvMique i^ran- 
qaiad was enough to have occupied any two ordi- 
nary editors. Besides writing most of the important 
articles, and inspiring those that were written by 
his eolldboraie'urs, he supervised personally every 
line that appeared in the columns of his joumaL 
He was an inexortible supervisor. The ablest of 
his writers often, found thdr productions, to which 
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they had devoted immense time and pains— ex- 
cellent articles both as to substance and style — 
rejected summarily by their remorseless chief, and 
one of. the most unfortunate sufferers in this re- 
spect'was the future Prime Minister of France, M. 
de Freycinct. 

Besides the natural difi&culty arising from the 
coalition of all lAie divisions of reaction, there arose 
during this period many others within the ranks 
of the Eepublican party. One of the most pro- 
minent of these was the repeated re-appearance of 
the Socialist party whose extravagance was de- 
nounced by the Tribune as a real obstacle in the 
way of those who were striving to reorganise the 
country. From the opening of the Legislature at 
Versailles Gambetta had gradually veered round 
to the policy of M. Thiers — or rather had with- 
drawn his opposition to the measures of that great 
statesman who, he found reasons to convince him, 
was making invaluable efforts to repair the ravages 
made by the war. On the 18th of April, 1872, 
Gambetta, addressing a large meeting at Havre, 
avowed his adhesion to the policy of M. Thiers, 
and took occasion to condemn the taotics of the 
extreme left. 

"Let us," he said, "be on our guard against 
Utopias." There is no social remedy, because 
there is no social question. There is a series of 
problems to solve difficult to overborne, varying in 
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their nature according to place, climate, custom, 
sanitary condition — economical problems, which 
change in aspect even in different parts of our 
country ; but these must be solved one by one, and 
not by a hard and fast theory. It is by labour, 
study, association, and by the constant effort of a 
Government of honest men that people are led to 
emancipation. There is, I repeat, no social panacea ; 
there is progress to be made every day, but no im- 
mediate, definite, and complete solution." 

This passage called forth a protest from M. 
Louis Blanc in the columns of Victor Hugo's 
journal The Rappel, The veteran socialist has no 
high opinion of the policy of Gambetta; he believes, 
as he has told me himself, that Gambetta has 
always large phrases the sonorosity of which 
pleases the people, \?hile their emptiness of mean- 
ing reassures the middle classes. This was in 
fact the effect of the charge which he brought 
against Gambetta on the occasion in question — 
that of satisfying the wealthy classes at the risk of 
permitting the democracy to fall into a blind and 
lazy indifference. 

On the following morning Gambetta replied to 
the taunt of M. Louis Blanc by an article in the 
JReptthliqtie Franqaise, of which this is a passage:: — 
*^ The smallest reform in the law of manufacture* 
the least improvement in our educational system, 
would have an effect infinitely more precious^ and 
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would advance democratic progress infinitely mote 
rapidly, than vague, chimerical theories. Such 
is the truth which all Democrats who desire to 
serve the people, and not to rock them to slumber 
with vain words, adopt to-day for their rule of 
conduct." 

These words show the statesman-like attitude 
Gambetta had now adopted, and the nature of the 
opposition he had to combat. 



CHAPTER IL 

A PATRIOTIC GIFT. 



In that quiet but shabby quarter of Paris inhabited 
by the poorer class of tradespeople and the better 
class of workmen, towards the top of the Eue 
Montaigne, there is a house which was remarkable 
for some time after the war for the number of 
carriages that were drawn up at the door. It was 
from the outside noticeable for nothing else, for it 
was just as mean-looking as the other houses in 
that decayed locality. 

This was the mansion in which the ex-Dictator 
for some years squandered the bags of gold which 
lie had accumulated during his tenure of oflEice — ^in 
those shameless orgies of which authentic accoimts 
Tegularly appeared in the Bonapartist press. It 



was still his old aiunt who kept the little apaitf- 
ment on the first floor. There was not mnch room 
to move about, but it was here that Gambetta was 
to be found with his secretary, when he was not at 
the Chamber, or in the office of his joumal. Here 
it was that Gambetta used on the Sunday's to gather 
around him his old associates, whom he regaled, 
out of the beforermention,ed funds, with a dish of 
stewed mutton, or perhaps it might be veal cutlets. 
In the drawing-room — a little chamber ornamented 
with a few photographs and patriotic pictures— he 
used to receive the Potentates who called upon him 
on State or party affairs — for amongst his frequent 
visitors were some of the most powerful men in 
Europe. 

On one occasion there were ushered into this 
drawing-room a deputation of simple citizens whom 
Gambetta treated with exceptional tenderness. 
They had come from Alsace to present to him 
a testimonial of their gratitude . for his heroic 
services to their common country, and, in par^ 
ticular, to the province that had been so ruthlessly 
torn from her breast. It was a fine group cf 
figures in bronze, representing Alsace as a female 
bending over the corpse of a brother, and with he^ 
arms spread out menacingly pointing, at an objeot 
in the distance, to a young child who stands by her 
^ide. 

At the sight of this gift of psitriotism Qbub^ 

'" H 
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betta was overcome with emotion. When he re- 
covered from his overpowering feelings of sorrow 
and gratitude, he thus expressed himself to the 
delegates :— 

" It is not necessary, in going beyond bounds, to 
compromise the cause which we wish to serve, and 
our language ought to be that of resignation, but 

of active resignation Ah ! how cruel 

of us to exact, from these brethren, harshly aban- 
doned, a spirit of sacrifice and resignation; and 
yet it is to them that we would address this 
supreme demand not to trouble the country in its 
work of reconstruction ! You must show to France 
the example of a population that knows how to 
preserve its sentiments, without going beyond 
certain limits, without provoking intervention. 
You owe to the mother this supreme consolation of 
letting her know, powerless though she may be to 
help you, that your heart is unconquerably attached 
to her. .... So long as there is a national 
party in France, do not fear. .... And be 
assured that this national party is recomposing 
and reconstituting itself; and it will be seen that 
France has suffered more from weakness than 
defeat, more from being surprised than from being 
taken — -plus dbattue que hattue, hien plus surprise 
que prise. 

If an unlucky silence has given rise to the 
theory of force suppressing right, it is because 
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France was weak. But there is not a country in 
Europe which does not think that France must 
recover. They do not dream of assisting her, to 
that pass has force of arms reduced our greatest 
well-wishers and sympathisers. We have not 
received, and we shall not receive for a long time> 
either aid or co-operation, but the feeling that 
we are in their midst is making its way. They 
feel that the storm is not entirely dissipated, and 
that it will perhaps visit other peoples and other 

countries 

Look at what monarchical intrigue has produced 
at our very doors. On the other side of the Pyrenees 
nothing is to be heard but the sound of musketry. 
Does not that clearly inform us what would hap- 
pen if we abandoned ourselves to the same courses ? 
Any other political combination than the Ee- 
public would mean to us civil war and a foreign 
occupation, and we ought only to have one passion, 
one aim, to rid ourselves of the foreigner. We 
ought to take up the cry which made Italy, which 
had not our material and moral resources, which 
was only, in language cruel but true, a * geogra- 
phical expression.' She was in want of heroes, and 
found them in the nick of time, and it is a min- 
ority there, who, in order to realise the grand pro- 
gramme of liberty and unity for Italy, have sent 
forth the cry ' out with the foreigner ! ' " 
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CHAPTER m. 

A NEW MODE OF AGITATION. 

In conseqiuence of the illness which had been pro- 
duced by his great exertions dimng the war^ M. 
Oambetta was not, for aoine time, able to be in his 
place in Parliament with that regularity and 
punctuality that characterised his public life before 
that critical period and since. Amongst other im- 
portant measures which would have aroused his 
liveliest activity if he had been in his usual health 
was the act by which the Legislature and the public 
services were transferred from Paris to Versailles, 
Towards the end of 1871 the physicians ordered 
the deputy for Belleville to remain in a state of 
absolute rest. It was in reference to this illness 
and temporaxy disappearance of M. Gambetta from 
the scene that the reactionary prints, with their 
accustomed politeness, declared in a joyous tone 
** the ^x-dictator will not be long before he dis- 
appears in a state of decomposition.'' It was 
about the same time that they resorted daily to 
similar language with regard to M. Thiefs, who, 
ihiQy said, wias an old man of 76 whom death 
should have had long before. 

The Chambers were profrogued on the 17th 
November, arid it was then that M. Gambetta had 
recourse to a system of agitation till then almost 
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imknown in Trance, and which he used as aa in- 
strument to combat the re-action with a success^ 
which he could never himself have contemplated 
It is true that the great oration delivered by 
Lamartine at Macon had a direct bearing on the^ 
events of 1848; but, with few exceptions, the 
great campaign then opened by M. Gambetta in 
the provinces of France had no parallel in the 
history of that country. 

He began at St. Quentin. While Noel Parfait 
and Btenri. Martin were delivering at Chateaudun, 
on the anniversary of the battle, speeches worthy of 
this memorable journey, Gambetta had gone to St» 
Quentin, like Chateaudun, an open town, and which^ 
like its sister, had resisted bravely without, however 
suffering outrage at the hands of the enemy. At 
this place, in presence of a vast assembly, he pro- 
nounced an oration, in which he appeared as the 
pioneer of the most advanced social ideas — ^ideaa 
which, till then, had only appeared in the works 
of philosophers of ill repute among the unthinking, 
but which Gambetta now set forth in practical 
guise. After an eloquent reference to the struggles 
made by the inhabitants, he launched forth on his 
favourite topic — the urgent necessity of a wide 
system of secular education. Enlarging on the 
question, he averred that not only would he have 
churches separated fi:om the State, but schools 
separated from the church. 
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*'To my mind/* he said, "that is a political 
necessity. I may add, a necessity of social order. 
I am not hostile to religion; it is, indeed, for 
that reason that I ask the separation of the 
-church and the schools. I am persuaded that 
it is because a dominant party in the Church has 
arrogated to itself almost the exclusive right of 
regulating the instruction in our schools, of mould- 
ing and forming the child in order to seize upon 
the man and the citizen and so reach the State 
itself, that the clergy have ceased to be a great 
religious body. It is thus that we have seen them 
lose the sentiment of their own dignity to the 
extent of their being no more than passive agents 
in the hands of a secret and strange power, no 
more regarding themselves citizens of France, but 
claiming honour as the servants of a theocratic 
power, which transmits to them its dogmas and its 

commands Let religion be taught 

in the holy places consecrated to religion. Let the 
truths of science, in all their majestic simplicity, be 
taught in the schools, and let us thus reconcile the 
respect due to liberty of conscience with the duty 
imposed on us by the State of rearing good citizens. 
But," he continued, "this task requires many efforts, 
both in the way of labour and perseverance^ 
labour — it is indeed the law of Democracy. There is 
at the present time the politics of labour (une poli- 
tique du travail); it is the reverse of the old politics 
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of war and conquest. Let us not disassociate this 
politics of labour from the grandeur and riches of 
the country. Why is it that henceforth the people 
will be ready to sacrifice to the last when they 
believe that the law of sacrifice shall have come ? 
It will be in order to save the fruits of their 
toil, those riches brought into existence by dint 
of labour and economy." 

Gambetta, amid repeated plaudits, then pointed 
out that every reform, every advantage, was to be 
acquired through the agency of the voting paper. 
Of the consolidation of the Eepublic he had no fear. 
But in order to retain the public favour it must be 
active and fruitful in resources; and, not in the 
interests of party, but of the nation, he demanded 
that a new Assembly should take these reforms in 
hand. Flattering himself thus with the hope that 
the partizans of the empire might in time abandon 
a worn-out ideal — an ideal which had disappeared 
for ever — he drew a glowing picture of France, 
renewing her ancient glories, and of the Eepublican 
power, the most liberal of all Governments 
accepting and utilising their talents and educa- 
tion, and constituting them the ornament of the 
State. 

From these passages it will be seen that M, 
Gambetta had resolved to take up a decided attitude 
towards the various groups of doctrinaires who, 
with their diverse plans for the remodelling of the 
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social systeixL had always been the men who 
.retarded the progress of revolution from ite earUest 
stages to the last phase of its development. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THD COMMERCIAL TBAVELLER OF THE REPUBLIC, 

On the 7th January, 1872, certain remaining elec- 
tions took place in various Departments, notably in 
lie Var and Les Bouches-du-Eh8ne, and Gambetta, 
thinking it well to remind the electors of their duty^ 
repaired to Toulon, where he delivered a number 
of powerful speeches. In one of these he told his 
audience that their struggle that day was not only 
against the odious regime that " fell in the mud 
of Sedan,*' but also against the coalitions of the 
monarchical parties in the Assembly. Those to 
be elected should be men who would demand with 
him the dissolution of an Assembly whose mandate 
expired every day, and which took no heed of the 
warnings or the manifestations of the sovereignty 
of the people. In another discourse he said : " The 
Eepublican democracy is no longer represented by 
a fraction of public opinion ; it is France herself. 
It ought, therefore, to assert itself clearly and 
energetically by its mandatories, not only in the 
Tribune, but wherever there are errors to vanquish 



^d truths to make triumpliant. Yotir rejpresenta- 
tives must not be Kke timid lovers who but 
supplicate and bead thel knee before their idol; 
they must know how to will, to require;, to obtain." 
Gambetta, who had much at heart the success of 
his friend M. Challemel-Lacour at Marseilles, be- 
took himself thither, arid bestirted himself actively 
in his favour. Next he was to be seen at Angers, 
where he spoke with his accustomed effect at a 
grand banquet presided over by the Procureur- 
GeneraL That part of the country boimded by 
the Loire and the ocean had, he said, been regarded 
as a sort of stronghold of antiquated ideas, and it 
was because it had not had due justice done to it 
that he had resolved on his visit. He ascribed to 
it a patriotic Eepublicanism whicjh had not been 
fully recognised, and described his mission amongst 
them as " to verify once again to what extent the 
Assembly of Versailles no more represented the 
country, even in those places from which the most 
^ogant of its members came." Discussing next 
the political complexion of the country, and the 
pretensions of parties, he examined specially the 
claims and attitude of the Legitimists, whom he 
depicted as a party " who had a taste for tradition^ 
a,nd who defended without comprehending it." He 
proceeded to propound this dilemma — ''Hither 
there is mo sovereign, or there is only one, and 
thai is ike People;** and he added, **It is bo- 
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« 

cause of this tliat the Legitimists do not wish to 
hear of a dissolution ; they know, in fact, that if 
that comes about, they will return no ftiore, because 
those who nominated them on the 8th Febuary, 
1871, only entrusted them with a mission, and that 
mission ended, it behoved them to resign their 
sovereignty." Further on, in the same speech, he 
combatted the oft-repeated charge that a Democracy 
means violence and social disorder. 

" No, no !" he exclaimed, " we are not the party of 
violence — the party of emeutes. It is not true ! 
The French Eevolution, since its birth, has gone 
hand in hand with order. There are those who 
would brand the spirit of the Republic as a spirit 
of disorder, an anti-social spirit ; that is a calumny, 
and they know it. They say that we are the 
enemies, or rather that our party menaces pro- 
perty, family, liberty of conscience ; here again is 
a calumny which is borne from cottage to cottage. 
Our party, the enemy of property, liberty of con- 
science! Family! Oh threefold lies, and triple 
vipers who spread them ! The Eepublican party, 
the party of the French Revolution, think you it 
will be the enemy of property when it has been 
the means of creating such a thing as property in 
France! No, The French Revolution, the Re- 
public, has given the land to the peasant, has 
snatched him from serfdom, has made him a pro- 
prietor and a citizen, has made of him a Man !" 
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Explaining, again, how it was that the Eepublic 
alone gave liberty of conscience, the speaker pro- 
ceeded to show that by the Eevolution "civil 
marriage " had set free society, and come to the 
rescue of the whilom pariahs of society— Jews and 
Protestants; that the Eevolution was not yet 
achieved, but that it must be achieved despite the 
incorrigible and impotent rabble. He added that 
what would give hope for the future was that the 
chief of the Government might not forget his origin, 
his studies, or the lessons of experience ; and that, 
after having written the annals of the French Eevo- 
lution, he might comprehend that there was some- 
thing more glorious yet to do — " To complete it in 
crowning his work by the loyalty and sincerity of 
his government." 

Thus, little by little, and by the sole logic of 
facts, Gambetta succeeded in winning over the 
bourgeoisie to the Eepublic ; and not only so, but 
in dispelling the apprehensions of the advanced 
Eepublicans in regard to M. Thiers who, in his 
own person, embodied the views of the bourgeoisie. 

Gambetta went to Havre on the 18th April, and 
at a banquet in that town, at which the Maire 
presided, he emphasised still more his adhesion to 
the Government of M. Thiers — after a fashion, in 
fact, that provoked from the journals of the Left 
the sneers that he was nothing more than the 
accomplice of M. Thiers. 
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"This E^pubKcan Government/' he said, "i» 
often taunted with didasteis in regard to which 
endless explanations have been made. Our enemies 
now do not hesitate to reproduce them. 'Of a. 
truth/ they say, 'here is a Government which 
presents a good enough front, in a guise favourable! 
to order and liberty ; but it conceals behind, and 
drags in its train, a shocking cortege of baseness 
and crime. What it says is untrue, farcical, deceit^ 
fill. Its adherents are but declaimers.' It is with 
these people, notwithstanding," added Gumbetta,. 
amid cheers, "that I traveL There ure even 
men," he continued — '* I may even call them wits, 
in faith — who have sought to gain a reputation for 
eyprii by dubbing me a traveller on commission 
(commis-voyageur). T do not feel abased by that 
appdktion. If it was wished, in repeating this 
pleasantry, to wound my vanity or my self-love,, 
these people are cruelly — I was going to say grossly 
^-deceived. I am not ashamed of it. I am, in feet,, 
a traveller, and the commissioner of the Democracy* 
That is my commission, and I hold it from the 
people. Wherever I am brought face to &ce with 
the Democracy, to whom I have devoted all that 
I possess of mind and strength, I have only held 
one kind of language, always regular and legitimate,, 
and I have only had one end in view — ^the good of 
Ftanice. And what would you wish ? If I casn* 
not think otherwise, and if I believe mj countcy 
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lost outside of the Bepublic, I mucit eay so. It is 
my mission ' Come what may, I fulfil it. To 
those who will follow us in a generation or two 
will belong the complete development of our 
work. As to myself, I confine my wishes, my 
olaims, my requirements, to these two things; 
to arm the nation, and to instruct it. To these 
«inis let us confine ourselves; do not let us 
Ignore the miseries, the siifferings, the just com- 
plaints of a part of the democracy .... 
but let us be on our guard against Utopians. . 

.... There is no social remedy, becaiise 
there is no one social question. There are a series 
of problems to solve, and difficulties to overcome, 
varying with localiW, climate, Tiabits, and sanitary 
*oSns, probleS which differ even in the 
same coimtry. That being so, these problems ought 
to be solved one by one, and not by any single 
formula. It is by labour, by study, by co-operation, 
by the constant exertions of a Government of honest 
men, that the people are led on to freedom. There 
is, I repeat, no social panacea. Day by day pro- 
gress is to be made ; but there is no immediate, 
definitive, and complete solution to be arrived 
at." 

This memorable speech he concluded thus : — 
** A Republican majority, that is our first need. 
We should incur, in the eyes of posterity and df 
our contemporaries, the reproach of weakness if this 
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majority be not forthcoming. It must come, sooner 

or later One word more. When 

we insist, as we are doing, on this question of the 
dissolution of the Chamber, and refuse it the power 
which it is impotent to wield, because it is barren 
— doomed to miscarriage — ^when we say all this 
we are accused of being revolutionary spirits 
agitators, persons who dream only of clutching 
the golden keys of power. No, no. I call you to 
witness if I believed that the hours and the minutes 
were not precious, if I believed that in the present 

state of Europe we could wait ^Wait! after our 

war with the foreigner, after the civil war, and the 
ruin which they have brought about! — ^Wait 
when every moment urges us to action, to save 
what remains of our country ! But, gentlemen, is, 
that possible ? If we make haste, it is not for our- 
selves, it is not for the Eepublican party ; if we 
haste, it is because there is a question of the national 
existence. Minutes make us lose centuries. If we 
linger in a condition which enervates, which 
fatigues the expectation of the country, we shall 
run the greatest perils. Ah, gentlemen, do not let 
us hesitate ! As for myself, my connection is 
formed, and I give utterance to it here with all 
the ardour of my love for France — ^between the 
dissolution of the Assembly and the dissolution of 
the country, I vote for the dissolution of the 
Assembly." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SIXTEENTH OF MAY. 

Except to one who was present on the scene it is 
impossible to imagine the amazement and conster- 
nation produced in Paris and throughout France 
by the abrupt dismissal of M. Jules Simon by 
Marshall M*Mahon on the 16th of May, 1877. I 
was sitting in the Club-room in the Boulevard des 
ItaHens reading the morning papers when the 
news arrived. The company was composed gen- 
erally of those loungers who affect a certain cyni- 
cism regarding politics, yet the commotion which 
followed the announcement could not have been 
greater if a bomb-shell had just fallen in their 
midst. Everybody left his business from time to 
time to see if the crisis was assuming any new 
phase. I went to the Place de la Madelaine, the 
home of M. Jules Simon, who had himself com- 
municated to me in his library some time before 
the negotiations attending his acceptance of the 
office from which he was so summarily dismissed; 
but his door was closed. His concierge declared 
that he would see nobody. The whole afternoon of 
the eventfcd day which was to give another 
memorable date to the history of France was 
passed in discussing the tenns of the peremptory 
letter of the Marshall. Perhaps no more arbitrary 
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communication was ^ver 04d]^essed to a Prime 
Minister. Here is the text : — " Monsieur le Presi- 
dent due Counseil — ^I have just read in the Journal 
OJiciel the report of yesterday's sitting of the 
Chamber. It is with surprise that I have remarked, 
that neither you nor the Keeper of the Seals urged 
at the Tribune the serious objections which might 
have prevented the abrogation of a law on the 
press voted less than two years ago, on the motion 
of M. Dufaure, and which you recently appealed 
to in the courts, notwithstanding that it was de- 
cided at several meetings of the Cabinet, including 
that of yesterday morning, that no President of 
the Council as well as the Keeper of the Seals 
^should oppose the proposed alteration. Befoue 
this there was reason for astonishment that the 
Chamber of Deputies should, in one of its last 
sittings, have discussed a complete municipal 
law, of which, in the Cabinet, you have yourself 
„recognised the danger, such as the publicity of 
the Municipal Councils, without the Minister of 
the Interior having taken part in the deliberations. 
.This attitude of the head of the ministry leads to 
the question whether he has preserved in tlie 
Chamber the influence necessary to recommend 
his view to the consideration of the Housa An 
explanation on this head is indispensable, but if I 
am not, like you, responsible before Parliament, I 
iave to remember my responsibility before France, 
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which is to-day more important than it ever was. 
Accept, Monsieur, &c. (Signed) Mar^chal dd 
MacMahon,'* 

The ostensible reason for the sudden action of 
the President was the attitude of the Cabinet iji 
the debate on the Press Law the previous day, 
when, by the immense majority of 398 to 56, the 
Chamber of Deputies resolved to abrogate the law 
passed by the Ee-actionary Assembly of 1875, 
The effect of the new measure was to take certain 
<5lasses of press offences, such as attacks on the 
President, out of the hands of the police magis- 
trates and place them within the jurisdiction of 
the Jury Court. When that alteration of the Press 
Laws was proposed, it was combatted by the 
{government; and M. Jules Simon pointed out to 
the Committee of the Chamber the danger that 
would aiise from adopting it. M. Simon, however, 
did not actively oppose the bill, but only referred, 
when it was before the Chamber, to the declara- 
tions which he had made to the Committee. 
These were the facts in which the President's 
letter proceeded, but the true motive was to be 
found in a deeper objection to the policy of the 
<T0vemment than appeared on the surface. No 
x)ne was surprised that the breach should have 
•occurred between the President of the Eepublic 
and his Prime Minister. The truth is that there 
was a strong personal animosity existing between 
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flie two men individually^ which was not likely to 
be removed by the terms of disparagement, if not 
of actual contempt, which M. Jules Simon had 
used respecting the Marshall at the time that it 
was proposed to re-elect him President of the 
Eepublic. M. Simon was truly the representative 
of M. Thiers in the Government, and the Marshall 
regarded his presence in the Council as intended 
for a check upon his own movements. "With a 
very small amount of respect for the piinciples of 
self-government, the Marshall desired to have 
about him men of his own way of thinking! But 
the cotmtry was quite unprepared for the high* 
handed measure taken by the chief of the State* 
France was putting forth collosal efforts to get 
ready for the great Exhibition. She was, as Victor 
Hugo said, getting ready to offer her hospitality ta 
the world, raising a magnificent palace to the con- 
fraternity of nations, and looking forward witii 
satisfaction to the approaching triumph of labour. 

By the evening, everybody in Paris knew what 
had taken place. People crowded from the outer 
quarters to the Grande Boulevard. The anger and 
excitement of the populace was intense on account 
of an indefinite fear spreading abroad of some 
sudden act of treachery directed from the Elysee, 
which might at any moment have taken the form 
of an open rising. A meeting of the united fac- 
tions of the Left, embracing e^ery one of Eepub- 
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Kcan beKef who could be depended upon to protest 
against the unconstitutional act of which the 
President had been guilty, was summoned to the 
Grand Hotel, to which point the crowds directed 
their footsteps. As they arrived the Deputies 
were received with demonstrations of joy and 
enthusiasm, but the greatest emotion was reserved 
for M, Gambetta. In a masterly speech, M. Gam- 
betta cleverly set forth the issue before the country, 
and the Assembly with one voice adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring that " the Chamber, considering that 
it is of importance in the present crisis, and with 
the object of carrying out the mandate which it 
has received from the country to remember that 
the preponderance of the Parliamentary power, 
exercising itself through the ministerial respon- 
sibility, is the first condition of the Government of 
the country, by the country that the constitutional 
laws have been the aim of estabUshing, declares 
that confidence of the majority cannot be obtained 
except for a Cabinet free in its action, and re- 
solved to govern according to those Eepublican 
principles which alone can guarantee order and 
prosperity within and peace without, and passes 
to the order of the day." At the close of the 
meeting the multitude outside waited in the 
court-yard of the Hotel for the appearance of the 
great Tribune, to whom they looked for safe 
guidance through this moment of trial. When he 
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arrived they surrounded him and forced him to 
ascend the balustrade, from which he addressed 
them in a few words. I happened to be in the 
thickest part of the crowd, but I found I was able 
to jot down a few notes of what he said, which 
were to this effect: — "We are to-day," he said, 
*' in presence of a great crisis. The object of our 
meeting is to defend the law, and I see by your 
appearance here, and by the warm welcome you 
have given me, that your intention is to support 
us. I thank you for your hearty approbation. I 
need not recall to you the duty which you are 
determined to discharge of maintaining the con- 
stitution intact ; but above all, let us have calm 
and moderation, and in the end we shaU triumpL" 
The effect of the presence and words of Gambetta 
was magicaL The great masses who had gathered 
from the Faubourgs, excited at the outrage directed 
against their liberty, and filled with apprehension 
as to the dangerous intentions of the Ee-action, 
separated peacefully, on the invitation of their 
leader, with a determination to preserve order, 
confident that on their attitude in this crisis de- 
pended their hopes of ultimate triumph. 



CHAPTER VI. 



TRIUMPH OF THE REPUBLIC, 

The most memorable achievement of Gambetta 
was to lead the country, through the channels of 
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strict legality, to a triumph over the conspirators 
who banded together for the overthrow of tha 
Eepublic. His declaration in his great speech at 
Lille on the 15th August, for which he was sen- 
tenced to three months' imprisonment, and ordered 
to pay a fine of £80 — that the President must 
either submit or resign (se soumettre ou se demettre), 
proved to be no vain boast. The result showed 
that the speaker knew the power behind him, and 
what could be accomplished by it. In the mean- 
time, however, the Government used every ofiBcial 
force under their control to defeat the object of 
the National party. The most glaring falsifications 
were made in circulars issued for the guidance of 
the prefects ; every available influence was brought 
to bear on the Church, the Army, and the Civil 
Administrations; and a new official press was 
called into existence and subsidised out of the 
public treasury for the express purpose of libelling 
the character, public and private, of the leaders, as 
well as the rank and file of the opposition. But 
they were fighting against a superior power. Under 
the direction of M. Gambetta, the Republicans 
made up by calmness and determined organisation 
for their want of liberty of action. It was resolved 
to send back to the Chamber the 363 who had 
protested against the arbitrary act of Marshall 
MacMahon in dismissing Jules Simon on the 16th 
May* 
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It would be impossible here to follow the eeries 
of striMng demonstrations which took place 
throughout France to strengthen the hands of M. 
Gambetta, or the magnificent speeches by which 
the great orator kept clearly before the mind of 
the electors, at each stage of the crisis, the real 
issues at stake, which were sought to be clouded 
and distorted by the venal and fanatic press in 
the service of the Government. 

There was, however, one assembly at which I 
had the honour of being present, which produced, 
a special effect in determining the ultimate result 
of the struggle between the Executive Power and 
the Nation. Ten thousand electors, chiefly Belle- 
ville constituents of M. Gambetta, gathered in the 
immense circus on the Ch§,teau d'Eau, to hear a 
speech from their representative, which proved to 
be the death-knell of the Government. "When 
Gambetta made his appearance there were loud 
and long continued cries of "Vive Gambetta*' 
and " Vive la E^publique." In the course of the 
speech he delivered on this occasion, which ac- 
quired special importance from being delivered on 
the eve of the elections, Gambetta said : — 

" In coming before you to-day, in the midst of 
the emotions so anxious and the preoccupations so 
justly grave of all France, I am sure of finding 
amongst my electors, as you will find in your old 
<ieputy, collaborator, and friend, a sense of the 
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necessities of the situation, of the gravity of the 
question raised by the irritating adventure to 
which France has been subjected by a policy 
which has no decided or definable end. This 
meetmg is nothing more than a vehement aud 
energetic protest against personal regime. This 
manifestation has nothing to do with the discussion 
of the candidature of a man ; it is held in order to 
permit your candidate, who is only a servant in 
his rank of the Democratic Eepublic, to say what 
he thinks of the situation. In the darkness to 
which we have been brought by the act of May 
16th, we need not go back to the circumstances of 
its origin ; they are suflSciently known both to you 
and to all France ; they have been set before you 
by the men of the country who are best authorised 
to do so ; they have been set forth by the deputies 
before the populations who elected them. While 
vindicating the legitimacy of their votes and their 
resistance. I shall not speak of the men or their 
violence. What I desire is that there should be 
nothing equivocal in the character of the elections 
which are to take place five days hence; that 
France and every elector in France should know 
what will and must be the consequence of the 
vote, which is at stake. The question is the exist- 
ence of universal sufirage and of the French 
Eevolution. That is the question. Whatever 
may be the pretentions or infatuation .of the. 
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Ministers of May 16th, I declare this is not 
a personal question. Who ever expected that 
after the country had only sixteen months ago 
returned an immense majority of Eepublican 
representatives charged with the development 
and protection of the Eepublic, it would now be 
asked to belie itself, and to adjure its legal resist- 
ance, and be required to return to servitude, and 
bow down before its masters ? Yes, the men who 
are behind this act have never laid aside their 
systematic hatred and detestation of political 
legality ; they have tried to do violence to the 
fundamental pact of the Democratic liberty of 
France. All classes of society have pronounced 
in favour of universal suffrage, and it ia this that 
they try either to remove or to encumber with 
such obstacles as to render it futile and ineffectual. 
We see that each day goes to prove that universal 
suffrage intends to do justice to the paltry pre- 
tentions and outrages of a minority directed against 
the whole of France in a question in which the 
country is engaged on one side and an infatuated 
faction on the other. Be assured that those who 
to-day try to deceive universal suffrage will at- 
tempt to annihilate it altogether. If what I call 
the Eepublican order is assured in the name of the 
majority, and they attempt to place themselves 
above it, what will be the result ? That a min 
ority presumes to invest itself with a providential 
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misfflion outside the nation, above the public 
reason; in fact, to go to the very end {jvsqu'au 
haiU,) If universal suffrage were to ratify such 
a presumption it would prove not merely the abase- 
ment and decadence — it would mean the death of 
the Fatherland. I have happily no need to defend 
imiversal suffrage in the presence of that Ee- 
publican Democracy whose dignified calm and 
patience in the most trying circumstances all 
Europe and the world admire. But I put it to 
those Conservatives who are stiU open to reason, 
if they do not think, from what they now see, that 
if they allow universal suffrage to operate, our 
present difficulties will be brought to a peaceful 
termination, and revolution wiU be no longer pos- 
sible. I ask them if they do not see in the 
spectacle of perfect tranquillity which reigns in 
France under the excitement of the present crisis 
an irrefragable proof that the only solution of the 
problem will be found in maintaining the unity 
and authority of universal suffrage. What could 
give to each man the force to smother his indigna- 
tion if it were not the fact that there will be a 
tribunal on October 14th, and that the judgment 
of that tribunal will be irresistible ? Is not that 
suffrage the force which unites every citizen in 
the households of the Fatherland ? Only recently 
you saw the citizens of Paris united around the 
coffin of their great departed leader; you saw that 
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and knew that. the first post of the State, in order 
to be well filled, does not require the highest 
genius. Electors, geniuses are dangerous. That 
does not mean to say that those who are the very 
contrary of geniuses are not also dangerous. We 
have had numerous examples in that great Ee- 
public on the other side of the Atlantic, where 
law has taken the place of personal vanity, and 
conscience that of intrigue. We know from their 
history that what is wanted in a good President 
are intelligence, a right conscience, and, above all, 
perfect loyalty for doing his duty and nothing but 
his dirty- Men of these qualities are not wanting 
in France. It is not true that the question is one 
of men ; it is a mere manoeuvre on the part of 
those who would have you believe that. I blush 
to have to say it, but it is a lie. * And permit me 
here to say a word to you, my first political family, 
with whom I have suffered common trials, with 
whom I have always remained in relations of sym- 
pathy, that I have never thought or sought any- 
thing in our daily struggles, either in the country 
or at the tribune, but to remain a representative of 
opinion. I have never sought, although I have 
been accused of it, to elevate myself above men 
who have given in their lives proofs upon proofs 
of devotion to the service of their country. As- 
for my enemies, I have never regarded their abuse, 
or — might I add ?^their caresses. I am what I 
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am, a bom Eepublican, confirmed in my convic- 
tions by study and hard work. What I claim for 
you and for myself afterwards is the first recom- 
pense of a free man — I claim the right to be a 
devoted and passionate servant of the democracy 
in the rank in which I work. And it is in that 
capacity that I am before you to-night, at a 
moment when the existence of your electoral 
power is menaced. I need detain you with but 
few observations on the 363 Deputies who have 
just left the Chamber, and who are going back 
again. I would only say one word as tp our 
position. I foretold that we should have a majority 
of 100 in the last Chamber, and I repeat to-night 
— and I should not risk my credit with you five 
days before the event on a rash statement — that 
we shall re-enter Versailles 400 strong; and in 
passing I would ask you what will you and what 
will the country think of the adventure of the men 
of May 16th, when it is found that they have only 
succeeded in reducing their abeady small minority* 
They told you that we were the Eadicg^ls, that we 
were the men who wanted to overthrow all the 
existing institutions. To repeat a phrase already 
become famous, I would simply say " The country 
will not believe it." The fact is that the country 
is fully aware that we do not impose our ideas 
upon her ; that it is she, on the contrary, who gives 
them to us. The country will say at the forth- 
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coming electiODS that she wants the Eepublican 
administered by Eepublicans, and not by those 
who obey the voice of the Vatican. That she 
wants to have done with the Legitimate Monarchy 
is beyond a doubt ; and as for that of the Orlean- 
ists, we know that it is not much in accord 
with universal suffrage. The Bonapartists have 
never found a more sympathetic Government than 
that of May 16th. Their pretentions may be called 
the dominating agent of the Cabinet. We have 
seen men associated with the crime of December, 
unpunished brigands and hangmen, brought before 
the people as the protectors, the guardians, and the 
candidates of the Government of the Eepublic. 
This is a degree of the audacity and excess the 
pain of which even the present Government ought 
to have spared us. After the mutilation of the 
Fatherland, and the incredible ransom under which 
we still drag on a miserable existence, is it possible 
to read without horror the names of the candidates 
recommended by the Government to the nation ? 
I had thought that the image of the Fatherland 
bathed in its own blood would have sujQ&ced to 
spare us this last insult. I thought there was a 
remorse which found a place even in political war- 
fare, and that they would not have presented us, 
as candidates of the Eepublic, the wretches who 
led us to the field and abandoned us at the moment 
when the foreign legions began to bombard Paris, 
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while they were aU the while preparing the mutila- 
tion of the territory. There is no principle that 
binds together the three parties which are now 
opposed to us, and the nation will do justice to 
their monstrous alKance. There is but one bind- 
ing force, and that is called Clericalism. Those 
parties wanted a word of honotcr to rally a formid- 
able army against us ; they found it in Jesuitism. 
It was that influence which overthrew the last 
Eepublican Government, as the country and 
Europe knows. I say, with all the energy of con- 
viction of which I am capable, that I know of no 
peril more terrible to my country than that which 
prostitutes the respected name of religion, and 
aims at subjecting the temporal power to clerical 
domination. The campaign directed against French 
intelligence is aimed at the mind of Europe. 
Every Power, every State has expelled these 
agents of theocratic authority. Austria, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, even England, in her proud 
liberty, has found it necessary to deal with this 
question; and it is in France that these men, 
favoured by his own internal divisions, have taken 
refuge to direct their new crusade against the 
world. We told you the result of the plebiscite 
of 1870. The people, then intimidated, abdicated 
their power in favour of their master. You know 
what followed. Look at Europe. To-day the 
East is on fire ; the Powers are measuring each 
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other's strength. 1 feel that what Europe fears 
most is that France should again fall into the 
hands of the Ultramontane agents. I fear that 
universal sufirage may not take sufficient account 
of surprise and intimidation. Yesterday we said. 
Clericalism — ^that is our enemy. We must look 
this question in the face, and be able to say to 
Europe, to-morrow, pointing to Clericalism : Be- 
hold the vanquished." 

It is unnecessary to trace further the history of 
the fall of the Ministry of the 16th of May, or 
the process by which, as President of the Budget 
Commission, Gambetta brought the Government 
of Combat to their senses by holding tight the 
purse-strings of the Treasury. It was not before 
the 13th November that there appeared in the 
columns of the Joumai Offidd a list of the new 
ministers headed by M. Dufaure, and of course 
chosen with the concurrence of the leader of the 
Left. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

GAMBETTA AKD STANLEY. 



On Sunday, the 30th of June, 1878, at the period 
when the great Exhibition was at the highest of 
its success, the French nation celebrated the 
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foundation of the Eepublic with festivities which 
for splendour and enthusiasm were not rivalled in 
the palmiest days of the Empire. At this time 
Mr Henry M. Stanley, the distinguished African 
explorer, was residing at the Maurice Hotel in the 
Eue de Eivoli, and it was my good fortune to have 
almost daily communication with him. I knew 
that M. Gambetta and Mr Stanley mutually enter- 
tained a strong desire to see each other, and I 
made it a pleasure to arrange an interview. It 
was three o'clock of the afternoon of the day of the 
great National Fete when Mr Stanley and myself 
started from the Eue de Eivoli for the familiar 
Bureau of the BepuUiqrve Franqaise journal in the 
Eue de la Chausee d' Antin. Crowds thronged 
the streets, and as everybody was wearing the 
National cockade, we each, at the suggestion of Mr 
Stanley, assumed a tricolour rosette. We foulid 
M. Gambetta, always punctual to his engagements, 
awaiting us, and the ceremony of introduction over, 
he conducted us to his private study, a little, bare 
room, looking out on a back garden, meagrely 
furnished with only a desk and three chairs, and 
a small library, in which I noticed in a prominent 
place the recently issued volume "Through the 
Dark Continent." The great traveller aD.d still 
greater statesman were unfortunately in the position 
of not understanding a word of each other's lan- 
guage, and it consequently devolved upon me ta 



act in the capacity of interpreter, an office of ex- 
treme difficulty when it is remembered that I had 
to translate instantaneously the ornate and polished 
language of M. Gambetta. On seeing these two 
representative men togeth» one could not refrain 
fix)m drawing a parallel between their re^ectire 
<;areers. Ten years before their names were un- 
known. At that time Mr Stanley, who has since 
carved, in imperishable characters, his name in 
the annals of geography and adventure, was eam-> 
ing a precarious livelihood ad a newspaper corre- 
spondent, making up by perseverance and industry 
for the inconveniences of obscurity. Leon Gram- 
betta, the greatest orator of Prance, if not of 
Europe, a man on whose word Cabinets and Presi- 
dencies dqpend, the unquestioned leader of the 
French people, was lounging about the Latin 
quarter with no very definite object in view. Bo<t3i 
of them caught the public eye at the same moment, 
and have ever since remained con^kuous char- 
acters of their, age, and both were indirectly in- 
debted to the press for their sudden elevatiozL 
The meeting of the two men was a historical ev^it 
and deserves a brirf notice, as their conversation 
was characteristic and worthy of their reputations. 
Gambetta, usually haughty and oveibeaiSng in Mis 
demeanour, spoke to Stanley in Uie tone of a 
humble and diffident admirer, and Mr. Stanly 
seenled highly gratified with his cordial reception. 
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After providing ns with chairs, Gambetta proceeded, 
to address a few words to Stanley in the best style, 
of his manly and powerfol eloquence. There was 
no exaggerated panegyric in his remarks, but a 
plain statement of the reasons why the great 
Tribune presented his compliments and respects 
to the celebrated traveller. "You have accom- 
plished a herculean task," said Gambetta. " It is 
ojily once in four centuries that a man arises to 
perform «uch a feat. You have thrown light on 
what you have well described as a dark continent." 
Stanley expressed himseK greatly pleased at the 
view which a man so competent to judge took of 
his work, " I am not surprised," said Gambetta, 
" that there was so much incredulity exhibited as 
to your discovery of Livingstone. Until you had 
famished indisputable proofs it was almost impos- 
sible to believe that such an achievement could 
have been performed." Stanley reminded Gfun- 
l^tta, jokingly, -that the French had shown them- 
selves peculiarly incredulous on the point. "That 
is our characteristic," said Gambetta. "Not only," 
he continued, " have you opened up a new continent 
to our view, but you have given an impulse to 
scientific and philanthropic enterprise which will 
have a material effect upon the progress of the 
world. It is not only in the action of private 
individuals that that is so. What you have done 
has influenced Governments, proverbially so dif- 
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ficult to be moved, and the impulse you have 
imparted to them will, I am convinced, go on grow- 
ing year after year/' Stanley replied that he was 
glad to hear such a statement from the President 
of the French Budget Commission, and added, 
that the sum already spent by the Government 
had been well employed. He had found French- 
men close on his heels at various points, and they 
had already established missionary stations at 
different parts of the route, Gambetta said he 
was not surprised to hear that his distinguished 
visitor had met with a good deal of opposition. 
" I am," he added, ** in a humble way fighting, in 
politics, the battle you have brought to so happy 
a conclusion^ I am trying to pass the dark con- 
tinent of danger to the Fatherland. In my fight 
I encounter the same difficulties as yourself, even 
one's own friends holding him back." Stanley in 
his blunt characteristic way advised him to square 
his shoulders well, and push forward, and assured 
him that it would come aU right in the end. 



CHAPTEE VHL 

ENEMIES 07 GAMBETTA. 



Few men have had more enemies to struggle 
against than Gambetta^ but he has shown him- 
self more than a match for them alL He has 
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at BeUeville, who accused him of treachery toil^nards 
them by his retreat to St. S^bastien. Gkimbetta 
went to Belleville and delivered one of his finest 
orations, in which he expounded his celebrated 
"policy of results." His reception wad splendid. 
One elector alone rose to ask the Deputy to ex- 
plain his attitude in regard to the Commune* Gam- 
betta instantly recognised in him a person whoni 
he had met before. 

" There " — he said, pointing to hifi interlocutor 
— " is a man who speaks of the Commune, and 
who says that the Commune is the legitimate 
manifestation of a system — of a political idea^ 
Well, do you know who that man is ? It is well 
to know who are those who dare speak thus before 
the people. When words are spoken such as those 
to which you have just listened, which, if they 
were the expression of a serious conviction would! 
react cruelly against you and your ideas, it ixr 
necessary, I say, to know those who pronounce 
them. Now, the citizen who has just sat down is 
known to me. When I returned to the Chamber 
of Deputies, after you had entrusted me with your 
mandate after the Vrsii, I had a visit from this 
gentleman, who finds that the Commune was the* 
expression of a legitimate idea, and do yon know 
where he was at the time of the Commune ? He 
was in the hands of the Clericals whom he served* 
He came to me to Bsk me to help him to get <ml 
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of their hands. He then brought to me some 
verses which he had dedicated to me; and his 
only object then was, not as he says communalist 
radicalism, but to write something in a journal 
that I had started on it matters not what. There 
was no adulation or platitude that he did not ad- 
dress to your servant, to succeed in' that end, but 
he could make no impression upon me; I suspected 
the character of the man, and here he is." 

Gambetta has not always, however, escaped so 
easily from the hands of his opponents as he did 
on this occasion, when the only effect was to 
endear him still more to the hearts of his con- 
stituents. The most cogent impeachment of him 
ever made was that of M. Ordinaire, his former 
colleague. The invective and vituperation that 
have been poured upon him Jfrom the columns of 
the reactionary organs cannot be regarded as 
worthy of attention because of their palpable false- 
ness and their incoherent imbecility ; but in some 
points of the indictment of M. Ordinaire one was 
sometimes tempted to believe that he had the 
better of his late chief 

" Gambetta," says M. Ordinaire, " was a student of 
the Latin quarter, without a penny in his pocket* 
who sought to pick up briefs (and his living) on 
the steps of the Palais de Justice. From time to 
time, M. Laurier, who loved him much, paid his 
travelling expenses, and it was in one of his per- 
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egrinations that the ferocious and infallible Be-' 
publican of to-day became the guest of the Orleans 
family. 

** At present he is rich, has an hotel and a car- 
riage; he stakes twenty-five louis at.^cart^ or 
baccarat, and keeps a numerous train of courtiers 
whom he treats, for that matter, just as they 
deserve, with the utmost insolence; he appears 
to spend a thousand francs a year, laughs loudly 
and grows fat, and considers his subordinates and 
flatterers as so many imbeciles. Between the 
period of which I now speak and the time when, 
poor and devoured with the ambition to make his 
fortune and enjoy himself, he launched his thunder- 
bolts against the Empire — between these two 
periods there is, of course, a long distance ! Now, 
the former Tribune seeks to consolidate his fortune, 
to pave his way to the Presidency, or even, if an 
accident intervenes, to qualify himseK as a minister 
under a monarchy. Cunning as a Genoese, in 
order to safe-guard his personal interests, he has 
always badly governed the democratic ship ; and 
I do not know by what aberration, what illusion 
certain people have combined to give him a reputa- 
tion for incomparable talent, — ^to proclaim him 
worthy of Cardinal EicheKeu. Circumstances 
have favoured him, and have put him in the first 
place, after he had refused to proclaim the Re- 
public on the 12th August, 1870. He preferted 
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to await the disaster of Sedan. At that date erea 
he was not in favour of a change of Grovemment. 
What projects then agitated his brain? He 
rapidly judged, when the investment of Paris was 
effected, that the National Defence would end in 
a capitulation more or less distant, and fearing ta 
compromise himself, he escaped in a balloon and 
became a Dictator, displaying a feverish activity 
which was made evident by the nomination of the 
generals of a fallen regime, by a complete over- 
throw of the prerogative of the civil and militaiy 
authorities, by refusing to allow the nation a Con- 
vention charged with the organisation of resistance, 
or on the other hand, to treat according to circum* 
stances, with the enemy. He even beheld with 
disfavour the arrival of Garibaldi, whose popularity 
annoyed him, and he was not afraid to offer hint 
the command of 300 men 1 

"When the armistice was signed, and the National 
Assembly re-assembled, he saw that his personal 
fortune required a momentary eclipse. The Com- 
mune was about to burst He would bavB taken 
part in it had it been victorious, but if, on th& 
other hand, it had been crushed, he would hav« 
imposed himself on the Assembly as the: prince of 
opportookts. Withgiant8fcep8h« continued lu» 
march towards the capitaL He then made lum- 
self scaroQ for a time in order to see whieh way 4h& 
would blow; and directed las steps towaidft 
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the legion of Saint Sebastien so as to trim his 
liiSbs. I 6hall pass by in silence how he there em-^ 
ployed his time> althou^ some sufficiently spicy 
details have b^en gathered tojgether in a house in 
the rue BoqU^pine, where he has left behind a 
roluminous correspondence which numerous emis- 
saries have more than once attempted to recover. ^ 

** The Oommune was condemned by M. Thiers ; 
put down at the point of the sabre by Marshal 
MacMahon, and M. Gambetta accepted at Mar^ 
seilles, to the great hurt of Dr. Bouquet, a drcon^ 
Seryftian teeigneS to send him to sit in the Assembly. 
We are aware of all the gratitude which he mani- 
fested towards^ the generous candidate who thus 
ec»isented to efface himselt At the last election 
M. (Sambetta struggled against him with all his 
mighty and was beaten. The man is an egoist. 
He Considers his fellow-citizens as so many instru- 
Inenta to employ when he is in need of them, and 
which he breaks when they are of no more use to 
him* 

" It was after the election of the 2nd July, 1871, 
that I first made your acquaintance. You we^ 
not satisfied. Monsieur Gambetta, with the atti- 
tude of M. Thiers towards yourself, emd you ex- 
hausted yourself in invective against him who 
liad treated you. as a man "beside himsdf " (un^ 
Am ffmeUx,) I remember that one evening we 
mot at VersailleSy and you spdkB of the Fres^dent^ 
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of the Bepnblic in terms which T do not wish id 
reccUl, but which I may translate thus : — ^I will 
prove before long by documents that this man has 
been fatal to France in his diplomatic visits to the 
various courts of Europe. You take great pre- 
caution, Monsieur, to keep the documents to which 
you made allusion, and you have had them printed 
clandestinely if I can believe a certain passage 
from a Irochwre of M. Pierre Baragnon, one of your 
old Mends. 

" You have forgotten aU that ; you have ceased to 
mouth your spite because M. Thiers had need of 
the false popularity which you were enjoying with 
the masses after your accidental accession to the 
Government of National Defence. You have 
been clever. You have followed the example of 
M. Thiers ; but you are not yet at the top of the 
tree, as your friends would wish you to believe, 
when burning their incense under your sacred 
nose. I am persuaded that a day will come when 
these pretended friends will be the first to throw 
stones at you, when, as a consequence of your 
faults, the sovereign people will cast you back 
into obscurity. Yes, Monsieur Grambetta has been 
clever, but all his tricks and arts have been seen 
through when he declared that the Social question 
did not exist. In that discourse he has proved 
that politics were to him only a means to an end, 
and that the refonos destined to ieaneliojtate 
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lot of the working-classes were not worth examina- 
tion ! To govern, to reign, to enrich himself, tinder 
the banner of the Eepublic, that is all ! You con- 
sider the Eepublic as a means of arriving at the 
following end ; the power of educating and feed- 
ing your relations and placing them beyond want. 
" The rdle of M. Gambetta, in the last Assembly, 
consisted in demonstrating to the Liberal bourgeoisie, 
and even to the Monarchists, that he was a man 
made to govern; to cause them to forget the 
former bohemian ; to poke the Orleanists, Legiti- 
mists, and Bonapartists on the ribs and say, 
*You see that I have not the austerity of a Cato, 
and if ever I arrive at power you shall not have 
reason to complain ! I will stand you in good 
stead; I will surround myself with dukes, 
bishops, and princes; and under the title of 
President of the Eepublic I wiU be the most ab- 
solute Monarch that ever you dreamt of What 
has become of the Belleville programme ? No one 
remembers it now. The declarations of the young 
man have been forgotten by the mature man who 
wishes, at one and the same time, to support him- 
self on the army, the nobility, tlie clergy, and the 
bourgeoisie, but who will not succeed. His ante- 
cedents are known. What inconsistencies there 
have been in his conduct during the existence of 
the National Assembly ! He defends Universal 
Snfflftige, and at the same time he disputes the 
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rigbt of t2ie army to yote! He seeks to teifia& 
tbe Asembly constituent power, and later on ht i$ 
the first to proclaim it. Besides, he only eio^lrged 
&om his apathy when Ledm Bollin was brought 
forward. He dreaded to see his friends and parti^ 
sans turn towards the new deputy who had given 
France universal euffiage. Then with what per- 
fidy and rage he opposed himself to this election 
which, however, succeeded in spite of him I He 
arranges the constitution, edits its articles, and 
corrects it with MM. Bocher and Buffet, that he 
may resolve, one day, to accept the Presidency of 
the Council. Did he not foresee all the germs of 
disturbauce, discords, and struggles which the con- 
stitutional laws concealed within themselves? 
"Was he very sincere when he af&rmed, on the 
heights of Belleville, that the Senate would be the 
grand Council of the Communes of Frwioe ? Did 
he not foresee that the adoption of such lawa 
hinders the future of the Bepublic. . 4 . . 

'* What a prospect for all those who work, and 
live by their work, to know that at a specified 
date Bepublicans, Orleanists, Legitimists, and 
Bonapartists will take each other by the throat I A 
man should not undertake anything when he 
knows beforehand the day of his death, and Er^oych 
society finds itself in that condition. 

" The responsibility of this situation fcdla entirely 
upon M. Gambetta. What danger the oountijr 
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*WDtild run if its representatives decided not to 
K^onstitnte themselves, lliese gentlemen would 
purely and simply, from the absolute impossibility 
of forming a majority either of the Bight or the 
Left, and in consequence of elaborating a single 
law, have voted their own dissolation. To establish 
this tmdi it is only necessary to re-read the mes- 
sage of the Marshal-President boldly claiming 
the execution of promises which had been made to 
him, or the nomination of a new Chamber. 

"What then is the idea that has directed M. 
Gambetta into his intrigue and constitutional 
ardour t It is the editing even of the constitu- 
tional laws. They make of the President of the 
Eepublic a sovereign more unassailable, more 
master of the Chambers, than an Emperor. Ah ! 
this domination, this power ! He would like well to 
^oy itj and to seat himself on that high seat 
from which at his ease he could direct his thunder- 
bolt on malcontents. This constitution has not 
been created for France ; it has been made for M. 
€l^«nbetta, who will make use of its prerogatives if, 
by ill luck, he should one day go to the Elysfe. 
But he will never succeed, because the democracy 
is beginning to consider the matter in its true lights 
and to see that this man believes more in his own 
star than in political faith. We know his method. 
Whwi the electors, the Eepublicans of the countiy, 
one and all come to be astonished at his reactionary 
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votes, of liis well-weighed abstentions from voting, 
and when these clamours become lond enough to 
reach his ears he will let off what is vulgarly 
called a petard ! 

" After having assured the Conservatives by his 
votes, he mounts the Tribune, raises his voice, 
strikes the marble, shows forth the democratic 
principles which he draws jfrom his armoury where 
he leaves them habitaally, insults the Bepublicans, 
and the game is played ! Next day the journals 
cry up the grand, the marvellous, the sublime 
orator, and the Eepublicans, happy in having 
heard so sublime an exposition of the principles of 
the Eevolution, of being avenged on the men 
of December, forget acts and remember only 
words. 

" There is yet another process which M. Grambetta 
often employs : it is to say in his journal that the 
Amnesty is aduty,to plead earnestly forthe proposal, 
and afterwards abstain from defending it from the 
Tribune, and from voting for it. In this way the 
Tribune is shaded by the language of the B^ptthlique^ 
iVancaise and the bulletins of his deputy-editors. 
All this is very clever, but it is also very miserable. 
To promise to the electors of Belleville in 1869 to 
fight for the separation of Church and State, to 
announce later on that the " contract holds always," 
and afterwards constitute himself the advocate of 
the embassy of the Vatican — ^I do not know whether 
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that can be called fulfilling the wishes of those who 
gave him his mandate. 

*'M. Gambetta does not love people who see 
clearly his game, who devine the springs which 
direct him, and he applies himself to choose trac- 
table candidates who, at any moment, will form 
his exclusive majority. It is for these reasons that, 
at the last election, he waged a clandestine and 
implacable war against me — joining in this battle 
with the monarchical coalition. But I have none 
the less triumphed. As soon as the tactics were 
changed, and during his visit to Lyons, the ex- 
Dictator invited me to take a seat in his landau in 
order to survey the town. He wished to have me 
near him at the re-union, where he pronounced a 
discourse which, alas ! left his audience cold and 
distrustful ; and at the banquet which was offered 
to him at the Hotel Collet, he got his cover placed 
near mine because my popularity was known to 
him, and it was necessary to have the power to 
throw upon the heads of his awkward friends the 
blame of the struggle so vigorously pursued during 
the election 

** In order to gain his end, the possession of power, 
it behoved M. Gambetta to group around him 
various interests to prove to the great employers 
and financiers that his influence would serve them 
to whichever party they belonged. In the first 
place were his numerous relations, whose names it 
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f«I£e Boioriety ponds 
Aem out sicfficiexitiT ; tlieii Aere was fhe establifili^ 
iMnt of a joanal tiie B^^mUigm JWniesua^ with 
a capital of 350^000 fiancsydhided into 250 ahaieSy 
of iriiiek 125 w«Te ei^cn back to M. Crambetta ffx 
imUrihtiums^ so tiial Ae amofunt inTested was oiity 
125, WO fiaiicsL 

'^1 maj BOW ccmtcnt myself bjr c<»nii^ to a dose. 
I went into political life a rich man. Monsieur 
Gambetta, and yon, when yon had chosen your 
career, were poor. Your enterprises have succeeded, 
and mine haxe miscarried. Yon have trmmphed ; 
I hare been defeated. Before long there will be 
the rcTenge, and that will be the accession c^ 
Bepnblican Socialism. I leave to others the task 
of discovering in what mann^ you have made 
your foitnne. It is repngnant to me to do this in 
the case of an old friend with whom I have had 
confidential communication, notably when ' lliote 
de Frohsdorf wished to ascend the French throna' 
I have defended you against the Bonapartists at 
Sainte-Lazare Bailway Station, and perhaps that 
day you owed your life to ma But, in the mean- 
time, I have judged you at your true worth ; I 
have been able to realise the duplicity, the spirit 
of egoism and personal ambition which conceals 
itself under the mask of a false good nature. In 
your actions everything is calculated; thus you 
wished to live in the Chausfe d'Antin because 
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Mirabeau died in that street, and you wish to be 
compared to Mirabeau, the model you have pro- 
posed to yourself. You have, in truth, all his vices, 
but your wordy talent will never reach the height 
of his genius. You will retain for some time more 
a prestige which ere long will vanish in smoke, 
through an accident or a revelation, and there will 
remain with you only the echo of the noise with 
which you filled France." 

M. Ordinaire had the satisfaction of a wide circu- 
lation for his philippic against the great Democratic 
leader ; but his execution in the columns of the 
Bepvblique Franqaise was a terrible lesson in its 
promptness and severity, and it had th'e effect of 
disposing of him for good. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

THE "UNCONSTITUTIONAL KING." 

The absolute power wielded by Gambetta in form- 
ing the policy of his couiitry since the war has 
been a subject of horror to all sections of the re- 
ucbionary party. They know that his is the in- 
visible hand that raised the simple honest country 
gentleman, Jules Gr^vy, to the supreme post of 
honour in the State ; that constructs and destroys 
ministries ; that impresses every act of the Legis- 
lature with the stamp of the master mind. 

L 



In an article on the situation in France, in a 
leading organ of the Be-action, and containing^, 
strangely enough, a good deal of fact, it is said — 
"M. Gambetta does not reign, but he governs. 
His authority to-day is neither deba,ted nor de^ 
batetble, and this week the President of the 
Chamber has just furnished the most striking 
proof of his power, and the exact measure of his 
aathority. It was necessary to appoint a suc- 
cessor to M. Martel, who had resigned. To nom- 
inate the President of the Senate is a grave things 
and when two men canvass for this high position 
it is to be supposed that the dignity would be 
accorded to him who possessed the greatest claim, 
whether from superior intelligence, high-minded- 
ness, or on account of services done to his country. 
Not at all. There were two aspirants to the 
ofl&ce, M. L6on Say, and M. Jules Simon ; the one 
a second-rate writer on political economy, the 
other a man whose transcendent abilities were the 
admiration of his colleagues no less than hia 
public services The economist, how- 
ever, was preferred. The master-mind remembered 
that at Bordeaux M. Jules Simon had check- 
mated him, and compelled his silence — inde irce. 

The Government and his colleagues have treated 
him as one to whom nothing can possibly be re* 
fused. They bow the knee to him as to the incar- 
nation of Providence and the hope of the future* 
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Xhose who, six years ago, overwhelmed him with 
abuse, to-day prostrate themselves before his 
all-powerful Highness. M. Qambetta, were he 
Emperor like Vitelliiis, King like Henry IV,, 
monarch like Louis Phillipe, or President of the 
Eepublic like M. Gr^vy, would not have a more 
extended influence, nor would his authority be of 
greater might in shaping the destinies of his 
oountry. One must confess that he has acquired 
this pre-eminence by dint of intelligence and 
energy. On entering the lists, he had everything 
against him, past and present, his parents and his 
connections, and above all that species of dread 
which he had inspired in the breasts of the 
Bourgeoisie who repudiated him. It is remarkable 
to what an extent M. Thiers, who was the idol of 
this Bourgeoisie, was in the habit of deceiving him- 
self as to men and things. He treated the rail-' 
ways with derision, and he disowned Gambetta, 
whom he stigmatised as * un fou furieuoi! Gam- 
betta and the railway system, the two forces, live 
at this present time ! It was then M. Thiers who 
was the foolish person, but the other must have 
been devilishly wild at the result. 

He hios got over all that however. He has sub- 
dued hatred, soothed anger, softened wounds, and 
by dint of perseverance and cleverness, has thrown 
so many fascines under the waQ, that at the^ 6nd 
of some time the fosses have been filled up, tuSL 
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without strikiiig a blow he has beodme master of 
the situation. To-day he commands men, incites 
conflicts, or clears away obstacles, and, in fact, 
conducts France whither he wilL He who formerly 
inspired so many fears, imderwent so much ridicule, 
this poUtician who has been so much slandered! 
who has been so much ridiculed — this cofiFee-house 
oracle — ^this braggart — behold him to-day the soul 
of his country. It is by his mouth that we swear, 
and by his brain that we think. He is eaten up 
by a gigantic ambition. Each day he aspires 
higher, and each morning wishes for more, but all 
this is gone about softly, mth tact and discretion. 
There is order in his movements, fixity in his 
ideas, and he never charges forward without the 
protection of a reserve. 

Here is, indeed, a man for you I So rare among 
us, too, that his success, need not take us by sur- 
prise. 

. M. Gambetta acts alone; everything emanates 
from him; other people are so many pieces of 
machinery that move but by his touch. He is 
surrounded with men of mediocre ability only, 
and he renders a good account of them. He 
knows the extent of their talents, he, discovers 
what each one can do, and knows better than them- 
selves the service which it is proper to ask of them. 

An undefatigable worker, he. has' the love of 
perfection, that supreme! quality of superior men.* 
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He never dahUea in work. For him there are no 
questions too trifling, no details too small, and 
that which by another wonld be considered un- 
worthy of attention is by him studied scrupulously 
and minutely. His evil eye is a magnifying glass 
through which he examines things infinitely small. 
He is too great a politician not to know that it is 
always the finest sand that grips the machine and 
sends it off the rails. 

His pride is immense, and his disdain towards 
others is uhequalled, but he carries himself through 
all with coolness and good nature. He unbends 
to converse with mediocrity, and, imfortunately^ 
silly people think they have attained his eminence 
when the truth is he has only stooped down to 
them for a moment. Ordinary men only are able 
to gravitate around M. Gambetta. His personality 
is too exuberant to allow of another person living 
in the same atmosphere as himself. He takes up 
too much room, he needs too much space to move 
about in. He requires all the oxygen. 

He walks with the step of a giant, but that 
which proves that it is not on solid ground is that 
his friends, when they talk among themselves, seem 
to lose all confidence when the idea of their 
Master's death occurs to them. 

Alexander dies ; his lieutenants must return ta 
the obscurity from which he drew tibem. As for 
the rest, we believe ithat this little party of ani** 
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bitious ineH may- support tbeioselves muoh better 
on events than on principles. Words satisfy them, 
and what they pursue at this moment is called, 
after them, legal Radicalism, So much for the 
present. Gambetta, dying to-day, would be the 
stone which faUs to the bottom of the water with 
a great splash, but the whirlpool would give place 
to waves ; before long one would see only ripples 
on the surface; later on nothing. 

They have reason to fear, for while escorting 
Mm on earth, they but follow their own funeral" 



CHAPTEE X. 

THE AMNESTY. 



The great measure of national reconciliation, grant- 
ing a full pardon for events connected with the 
insurrection of spring 1871 — a measure which had 
been advocated by Gambetta from the first days 
when it was thought possible or judicious — ^was 
«fter a great speech by the Orator, who left his 
presidential chair to deliver it — adopted by the 
Chamber of Deputies, on the 21st June, 1880. 
The debate was a memorable one-^the greatest 
'excitement prevailed inside and outside the House 
<tf Legislature. At an unusually early hour that 
4ay the Palais Bourbon was besieged by deputiea 
i^nd aU classes of the gemeiiil puhlia 
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It was five o'clock. The Chamber had been 
engaged in a discussion on the question of a city 
loan, and afterwards on the Merchant Shipping 
Xaws, when suddenly a kind of tremor took pos- 
session of the Assembly. The mimsters returned 
to their benches ; deputies who had been lounging 
about the lobbies rushed to their seats. The mem- 
bers of the Amnesty Commission had been seen on 
the threshold of the HalL M. Jozon, the reporter 
of the Commission, walked at their head with his 
report in his hand. A kind of murmur was heard 
along the |)enches of the Bight ; and by a strange 
coincidence there were three successive flashes of 
lightning followed by loud claps of thunder. The 
interior of the Palais was almost dark. M. Eouher, 
the great Vice-Emperor of former days, was speak- 
ing, but he hastened down from the Tribune, 
unable to withstand the nervous impatience of the 
Assembly. 

M. Jozon, ascended the Tribune, and saluted by 
cries of " Listen, listen " and " Hear, hear," he read 
the report of the Conunission amidst profound 
attention. 

The Commission recommended that a brief law 
should be passed. It was in terms majestic in 
their simplicity. 

" Article uniqua Amnestic est accord^e k tons 
les condamn^s pour crimes et d^lits se rattachant 
aux insurrections de 1870 et 1871, ainsi qu'^ tons 
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lea condamn^ pour crimes et d61itd politiques ou 
pour crimes et d^lits de presse commis jusqu'^ la 
date du 19 Juin, 1880/' 

"I ask that the subject be adjourned till to- 
morrow," said M. Paul de Cassagnac, when M. 
Jozon had submitted the report 

The Chamber ordered that the discussion should 
take place forthwith. 

M. Casimir P6rier protested against the measure, 
and taunted the Government with having already 
forgotten their declaration of February last, that 
they would not yield to clamours for the amnesty. 

M. de Freycinet, the Prime Minister, then as- 
cended the Tribune, and replying to M. Casimir 
P^rier said he did not foresee last February that 
he should propose the amnesty in June, but the 
hours of history were not marked on an unvarying 
clock, and manifestations of public opinion had 
accelerated the hour. The amnesty had ceased, to 
be a cause of agitation ; the country was quiet ; 
order had never been more secure ; hostile parties 
were constrained to respect the Government, and 
the opinion of the country was ripe. Four hundred 
Deputies who voted against the amnesty four 
months ago would now vote for it. Were not the 
representatives of the country its best mouthpiece t 
Amnesties were measures of opportuneness, and 
the Government, believing the proper time had 
come, had yielded to the wish of public opinion 
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and the Parliamentary majority. He regretted 
that a few Eepnblican Deputies were opposed to 
it, but events would show them that the measure 
was for the benefit of the Eepublic, and it depended 
on those still hesitating to give it a still more con- 
ciliatory and Conservative character. 

The moment the Prime Minister descended from 
the Tribune, M. Paul de Oassagnac rushed forward 
with that impetuosity which characterises aU his 
movements. Standing with his arms folded, and 
looking defiantly on the Left, M. de Cassagnac in 
his turn taunted the ministry with their change of 
fix)nt. He referred to the recent election of an 
exciled Cummunist (Trinquet) as a municipal 
councillor in the Belleville district of Paris, and 
proceeded — " You declare that you do not re- 
establish the Commime, but Paris does so in elect- 
ing M. Trinquet (then, turning to the President 
and suddenly darting out his right hand) — as it 
did in electing you. Monsieur Gambetta." 

At this word M. Gambetta sprang up, and asking 
the Vi(3e-President M. Brisson to take the presi- 
dental chair, descended hurriedly to the body of the 
hall amidst the universal cheering of the Left. 

"You know," continued Paul de Cassagnac# 
" how this question of the amnesty has been 
treated and by whom. M. Gambetta has spokeui 
aind you have bowed your head before him and 
obeyed. It is not only on his colleagues but 6n 
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the ministrj that he has brought pressuie to beae, 
and that is why we find M. de Freycinet giving 
hunsalf the lie within three months. Vimt Piest 
deiat hafi left his chair to come «nd defend Hbe 
amnesty. He does well, for it is his work." 

M. de Gassagnac leaves the Tribune, whers 
M. Gambetta instantly appeals. He is dressed in 
a black coat and white tie, which is the official 
costume the President of the Chamber is erpected 
to wear« 

The loudest acclamations are followed by the 
most profound silence, as the superb orator whose 
lips have been so long closed, again begins to 
speak. 

Tn the first few sentences his words fall slowly 
and low^ but in a few moments the old fire breaks 
forth, and the speech evokes amongst Mends and 
foes one unanimous cry of surprised admiration* 

" I have yielded," he said, "to an imp^ative feet- 
ing of duty in asking the Chamber to hear me on this 
question. Not that the great measure proposed by 
the Government is the work of any single person ; 
for the Government, before putting the last toudi 
to this work of absolutli^n, thou^t it pechaps 
pecessary to ascertain the opinion, not of one man, 
but of all the Bepublicans in the two Chambeis. 
on that, and no other capacity, the members were 
^nvened. It would be derogatoiy to 9ie were I 
to discuss here unfounded insinuatiood* Suffice jb 
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to saj, I am no more above the Gk)yemmeQt than 
I am alongside M. de Cassagnac. I am in my 
place, the post to which your confidence has raised 
me; but I shoidd ill understand its duties if, on so 
serious a question, I were selfishly and indifferently 
to shirk my share of responsibility and collabora- 
tion. M. de Cassagnac has spoken of a municipal 
election held yesterday, an election without per- 
manent bearing, as exciting apprehensions out of 
doors and disquieting our Left Centre friends. I 
do not wish such disquietude to be excited, and 
even had that election had a more accentuated 
character the amnesty would be none the less 
necessary. There is no other way of getting rid of 
shameless recriminations as to the civil war. As 
long as the question remains open, even as regards 
an unworthy personage, a certain number of minds 
will be excited and misled. Instead of the amnesty 
being a policy of capitulation, it is one of grouping 
and concentration. It was inevitable prior to the 
general election, and the longer before the election 
the better, so as to prevent it being traded upon. 
Eleven years ago, when discussing the plebiscite, 
I was afraid the question was not clearly put be- 
fore the country. Remember that, if you adjourn 
the amnesty tiU the time of the general elections, 
tiie pardon accorded to the people of the Coimmune 
will be made seditious capital of, while if you 
nooord it now, it will be like the sinister forebode 
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ings which accompanied a year ago our return tb 
Paris. We have made that experiment The 
admirable C8dm of the people of Paris has answered 
interested prophecies. Experience also will reply 
on the amnesty question, and when 15 months 
hence we again come before universal sufirage w^ 
shall be able to testify that since the amnesty 
silence and oblivion have been ctwst over the civil 
war. This is why I thought the amnesty oppor- 
tune and counselled it. I did iiot, I must say, 
expedt any objection to be raised to it in this 
Chamber. I do not say that those who deem the 
Government's measure premature can, without 
insulting them, be called Orleanists. Those who 
are speaking to-day, who have drawn up declara- 
tions, deserve more than our sympathy ; they de- 
serve our gratitude, for they may momentarily be 
divided from us. I know the value in hours of 
peril of the moderaite and firm men, and I remem- 
ber that happy interruption of M. de Choiseul, 'We 
founded the Eepublic together ; we shell not forget 
it.' To disavow them would be ingratitude. It 
was thanks to their ardent patriotic co-operation . 
that we were able to traverse that terrible ten 
years' ordeal behind us, and therefore now, when 
we have arrived at the other side of the dangerous 
passage, we have to say to these valiant friends, 
• Do not let us divide, especially on a measure of 
pardon and clemency. Bemain with us.' It is to 
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the honour of the Bepublican Government to have 
calmed down passions, founded the Eepublic, 
brought back the Chambers to Paris, restored their 
country to the Frenchmen who were compromised 
in the civil war, without having disturbed public 
order. The Government has the right to ask you 
to follow it, and it is right to ask you to ask your 
conscience what will be the advantage of a policy 
of concord. It has the right to ask, * Will you, 
yes or no, agree to the amnesty some day ? ' Not 
one of you would say, * Never/ There are none of 
you who are for an implacable policy. The politi- 
cal question is whether there exists a moment more 
favourable for it. No, there is none. Why ? Be- 
cause the country is asking for it. I have listened 
to the country ; I have studied the tendency of 
men's minds, resolved not to yield to the impatience, 
even legitimate, of my friends when it seemed to 
me prematura I have listened to public opinion 
in the Press, in its electoral manifestations, and 
thus enlightened, I have arrived at my conviction.. 
I know France has no enthusiasm for the amnesty; 
she has not forgotten what these crimes cost her ; 
she loathes their heroes, and if she had only to 
pronounce a judgment, it would be written in in- 
effaceable characters. But there is great weariness of 
the question, an exasperated fatigue at the perpetual 
repetition of the word amnesty, and the country is 
anxious to get rid of this rag of civil war. Where, 
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ifig the impressions of European politicians I find 
the response unanimous. You can pass the am- 
nesty ; it no longer terrifies Europe. I give you 
these explanations as a representatiye for 12 years 
of a quarter of Paris where the most ardent and 
valiant democracy is both industrious and thought- 
ful. Though often misjudged, it has never ques- 
tioned ray liberty of judgment, knowing that I 
have never flattered it. It committed a mis- 
take yesterday, but that mistake does not over- 
ride the ai'guments for the amnesty. There are 
men in Belleville proverbially anxious for the 
amnesty, but really bent on thwarting it, and 
the Trinquet election is the last manoeuvre of 
a party whose weapon will now be shivered 
to pieces. Trinquet, indeed, should have been 
brought back sooner, for he was sent to New 
Caledonia on account of a solidarity which he 
accepted, but which others more crafty had evaded, 
by flight. In a quarter where his wife and children, 
daily stretch forth their hands for his return, you 
could not prevent credence being given to the 
suggestion that the best way to get him back was 
to elect him Municipal Councillor. The amnesty 
will make similar suggestions, and this insignifi- 
cant election is no argument against it It has 
been said that the 14th of July is a national festival^ 
a rendezvous at which, for the first time, the army, 
the legitimate organ of the nation will find itself 
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face to face witli the Government, to resume those 
colours, alas ! so odiously abandoned. In the 
presence of the nation whose representatives will 
be at the side of the army, that espoir supreme et 
supreme pensie, as the great poet, anticipating the 
hour, has said, the work of these ten years ought 
to be closed and oblivion thrown over the crimes 
and vestiges of the Commime, so that both those 
whose absence is deplored and those whose incon- 
sistencies and discord are regretted may be told 
that there is but one France and one Eepublic." 

At the conclusion of his speech M. Gambetta 
was affectionately congratulated by his friends who 
crowded around him. From the Tribune he 
walked over to the Extreme Left, where he took 
his old seat. 

The proposed law was carried by a vote of 333 
against 140 ; and the Chamber before separating 
ordered the speech of Gambetta to be printed and 
placarded in every Commxme of France. 



THE END. 
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